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Winged Livestock Production in California 


By Clarence Tontz, Elsinore, California 
Rapid Air Transportation Facilitates Installation of Packages 





In this region of Southern California the wild buckwheat is very good for making late 
summer increase if we get sufficient winter moisture. 


In the early 30’s the late Kenneth 
Hawkins won high praise from the 
beekeeping industry for his persist- 
ent and successful efforts to get the 
railroads to reduce the express rates 
on package bees by one-third. Re- 
cently, however, the railroads have 
added another burden to an already 
ill beekeeping industry by upping 
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express costs on package bees by 
50 percent. 

The package bee business will 
catch this blow directly, but all of 
us will feel the pinch one way or 
another. The railroads, it appears, 
are pricing their services right out 
of business. More and more goods 
are being shipped via truck. Also 
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A truck load of package bees belonging to John S. Shackleford of Live Oak, California. 
The packages are spaced apart for ventilation and in addition they are group spaced 


as a precaution against being overheated. 


An essential item on the bee truck is the 


“jockey box” shown built on the bottom of the bed just in front of the rear wheels. 
The jockey box carries everything from the bee tools to that gallon of honey that is 
taken along to trade to that almond grower for a bag of nuts. The doors of the box 
are hinged to drop down when opened so that needed items can be located quickly. 


air transport of bees appears very 
promising. California package bee 
shippers, long convinced that poor 
results from package ‘bees and 
queens in the hands of the honey 
producer can be traced partly to 
transportation methods, worked 
hard with the railway express 
agency to improve transit of pack- 
ages. A decided improvement was 
achieved to the extent that ship- 
ments from California by railway 
express are now handled almost en- 
tirely by cars devoted to bees. 


— 





Trained attendants control temper- 
ature and supply water. And now 
with the stiff extra shipping charge 
added it appears that much of this 
work was for benefits that were 
short lived indeed. 

A pioneer of commercial air 
shipment of package bees is Harry 
J. Whitcombe of Davis, California. 
In 1948 Whitcombe and Howard 
Foster of Colusa made the first 
large commercial shipment of pack- 
ages by air. Over 1000 packages 
were shaken one day in California 


A view of another shipment of package bees from the Shackleford Apiaries ready 
to go on a trip. 
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Harry Whitcombe inside his plane being handed a crate of bees by his foreman, Joe 


Pencin. 


and placed in hives in Montana the 
next day. This shipment was follow- 
ed by large numbers of packages 
via United Air Lines air freight. En- 
couraged by these air shipments, 
Whitcombe purchased a twin en- 
gined cargo plane and _ personally 
delivered package bees to custom- 
ers as far away as Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Canada, 24 hours after they 
were crated in the warehouse. 

Mr. Whitcombe, in a recent let- 
ter to the writer, remarked that the 
package bee business for the most 
part is a young man’s game. In 
Northern California, the locale of 
California’s package bee industry, 
the package bee business is com- 
bined almost entirely with migra- 
tory beekeeping with long, irregu- 
lar hours of work. Many package 
bee operators have been students at 
the University of California. Some 
of them now operate bee outfits 
comparable to other large farming 
interests. The total investment of 
the many beekeepers _ shipping 


packages runs into the millions of 
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This photo was taken just before a load of bees was flown to Edmonton, 
Alberta, 


Canada, 


dollars. Some of them get prac- 
tically their entire return from the 
sale of package bees. Others get 
around half their income from 
package bee sales and the other 
half from honey produced. The in- 


come from pollen rentals to the 
package bee men, according to 
Whitcombe, runs _ third. Almond 


and deciduous fruit growers are the 
chief customers of rental bees. 

Many beekeepers not very well 
acquainted with California are cu- 
rious as to why the package bee 
business is situated mainly in the 
northern half of this very large 
state with practically none in the 
southern part. 

William Atcheley, queen breeder 
of long standing from nearby Up- 
land, California, dropped by re- 
cently and I put the question to him 
as to just why the package bee bus- 
iness out here was concentrated in 
the northern part of the state. He 


answered that the heavy fruit 
bloom up there provides a_ fast 
build-up of the colonies. There is 
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less fog, enabling the sun to shine 
more in the early spring when it is 
most needed for the bees to fly. 
Another reason not to be discount- 
ed is the much shorter distance of 
the Northern California package 
bee men to Canada and such states 
as Idaho, Wyoming, and Montana. 
In most cases they are closer by 500 
miles. Last but not least is the fact 
that they have less poison sprays 
to contend with. 

There are sections of Southern 
California that are conducive to 
commercial queen rearing, howev- 
er. I know of two successful queen 
breeders nearby—Wm. Atcheley, as 


Clarence Tontz making some in- 
crease among his bees by divid- 
ing a strong colony with a double 
screen. Conditions must be just 
right or this method will not work 
successfully. 


mentioned before, and Roy Bell of 
Orange, California. 

Southern California is generally 
conceded to be a better honey pro- 
ducing region than the northern 
half so most beekeepers here find 
it more profitable to produce honey 
than bees for the market. 

The recent dry seasons have made 
Southern California even less a 
good bet for package bee or queen 
bee rearing. Many readers will un- 
doubtedly be surprised to find cut 
that many of our commercial honey 
producers make no attempt to 
raise their own queens, but buy 
them from regular queen breeders 
of California or the southern states. 


In package bee production, honey 
production, and pollen rentals all 
within the same _ season. there 
must be considerable movement 
of bees, with a_ considerable 
amount of inspection. 


During late summer and early 
fall when the main honey flows are 
over would appear to be the best 
time to make artificial increase 
such as has been carried out on a 
large scale in the past. Queens 


After the rush of the package 
shipping season is over and the 
pollination rentals of early spring 
are also over, some package bee 
men use the irrigated alfalfa ter- 
ritory for rearing queens, making 
increases, or as shown, producing 
a crop of alfalfa honey. 
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A prize package of Mr. Shackleford’s ripe 
queen cells. 


were either raised for the nuclei or 
the colony was divided so that the 
queen remained in one unit and the 
other unit was left with eggs and 
very young larvae with the expec- 
tation that they would raise them- 
selves a queen. In this region wild 
buckwheat was the chief source of 
nectar for increase and _ build-up 
during the summer and fall. How- 
ever, continued drouths have hit 
this worthy honey plant a severe 
blow so that it is impracticable to 
rear queens or make increase by 
simply dividing a colony. 
A Simple Method of 
Making Increase 

Early this past fall I made some 
nice increase in my chunk honey 
colonies by the use of queens pur- 


aw 


At the end of the journey. 
Mills, right, and Edgar Kautz. 





Two top-notch beekeepers of Southern 


California, Henry Evans, left, and Bob 
Hartman. They go in for honey produc- 
tion and pollination rentals. They find 


it more practical to buy their queens from 
a queen breeder than to fit queen rear- 
ing into their already tight schedule. 


chased from a queen breeder much 
cheaper than I could rear them 
here. The colonies, strong and in 
single stories, were divided fairly 
equally—half the combs with ad- 
hering bees being placed in an emp- 
(Continued on page 124) 


+ 





Package bees being installed in hives in Wisconsin by Joe 
This photo was taken several years ago by the writer 


when he worked bees in Wisconsin, 
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Feeding a Pollen Substitute 


A Pollen Substitute or Supplement Has a Definite Place 
in Modern Beekeeping 
By E. E. Salge, Weslaco, Texas 


The first time I ever took a pol- 
len substitute or supplement to one 
of my outapiaries three years ago, I 
was immediately impressed with 
the way the bees took to it. This 
was the first week in January when 
even in this extreme southern sec- 
tion of the country there is but lit- 
tle and at times no natural pollen 
available. I had placed about a half 
bag of soy flour on my truck with 
some other equipment and upon ar- 
riving at the yard I did some other 
routine work which required about 
30 or 45 minutes. When I returned 
to the truck I found the soy flour 
literally alive with bees. Most of 
the bees were completely covered 
with the flour but they were pack- 
ing some of the flour in the pollen 
baskets on their legs, the same as 
when gathering natural pollen. 

Up to this time all the informa- 
tion I had read in the journals or 
heard from beekeepers who were 
using pollen substitutes in a limited 
way, was with reference to feeding 
the substitute in the form of cakes 
inside of the hive. These cakes were 
generally composed of soy flour, 
brewers yeast, or dry skim milk 
and sugar syrup, made into a rather 
stiff dough and then placed in the 
form of cakes on top of the brood 
frames. Later the addition of nat- 


ural pollen was recommended and 
78 


today many beekeepers are adding 
natural pollen to the ingredients of 
the pollen substitute and no doubt 
it is of some benefit to the bees. I 
have never added natural pollen 
and I am to this day using only a 
mixture of five parts of soy flour 
and one part of brewers yeast, mix- 
ing it thoroughly and feeding it dry 
and out in the open. 

Inasmuch, as stated above, every 
beekeeper seemed to be feeding the 
substitute in the hive, rather than 
outside, I presumed that this was 
the most logical way to feed it. So 
I proceeded to place about a half 
cupful of the flour on a sheet of 
waxed paper on top of the brood 
frames and then replaced the cov- 
er. When I returned to this yard 
about a week later I was a little 
disappointed to find that the bees 
had used but very little of the flour 
and mold was getting into the flour 
where it came in contact with the 
moisture which collected under the 
covers. Just another “quack idea” I 
thought. But remembering how ea- 
gerly the bees had started taking 
the flour while it was on the truck 
I removed the flour from all the col- 
onies, discarded any which was 
moldy and placed the remainder in 
a tray and set it out in the open. I 
placed a hive cover over the tray, 
propping up the cover on one side 
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to allow the bees easy access to the 
tray and yet protecting it some- 
what from any rain. 

Curiosity getting the better of me, 
I returned to this yard three days 
later and presto! the tray was com- 
pletely empty and a large number 
of bees still searching for more. I 
refilled the tray with flour and it 
was only a matter of minutes when 
there was a great swarm again 
working the flour. I have asked my- 
self many times, “Why did they 
take the flour so eagerly when it 
was out in the open and almost 
completely refused to use it while 
it was within the hive?” 

Upon examining a goodly number 
of the colonies in this yard, I found 
that nearly every queen has started 
egg-laying, where the week before 
there were no eggs to be found in 
the combs. No sugar syrup had been 
fed and I am definitely convinced 
that the feeding of the pollen substi- 
tute was the sole stimulant to egg- 
laying. The colonies were reason- 
ably well supplied with honey in 
the combs and some colonies had a 
little reserve of natural pollen in 
the combs but they did not begin 
brood rearing until the substitute 
was being brought in. 

It would appear as if there should 
be considerable of the substitute 
stored in the combs, considering the 
amount they carry in but I have 
never seen any appreciable amount 
stored. Only today (Feb. 5, 1949), I 
examined a yard which was moved 
in from north Texas where we had 
a very severe drought last year and 
absolutely no pollen for winter was 
stored. This yard has been taking 
substitutes for about five weeks 
now and only the very strongest 
colonies had a small amount stored 
in the combs. I found that these col- 
onies averaged about five frames of 
sealed brood and a rather small 
quantity of open brood. The weaker 
colonies had no pollen substitute 
stored in the combs and these aver- 
aged about three frames of brood, 
mostly unsealed brood and I came 
to the conclusion that the weaker 
colonies were using the flour as fast 
as it was brought in while the 
strong colonies, not having much 
unsealed brood at the time, were 
able to store some of the substitute 
for future use. I now practice put- 
ting on syrup feeders at the same 
time the supplement is set out as I 
believe this is a better combination 
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or stimulant than feeding either 
pollen or syrup alone. 
Bees Prefer Natural Pollen 

Just how long bees would carry 
on good brood rearing with only a 
pollen substitute I am not in posi- 
tion to say as I have fed it only un- 
til natural pollen is plentiful. In 
fact, as soon as natural pollen is 
plentiful, you might as well take 
the feeders home as the bees will 
forget all about the substitute when 
natural pollen is available in suf- 
ficient quantities. This spring I will 
feed a substitute for a longer period 
of time as the severe freeze in late 
January killed 98% of natural pol- 
len plants or at least set them back 
for three weeks or so. 

For anyone who has never fed a 
pollen substitute, there is a sight in 
store for them for it is truly a sight 
to see the bees swarming over the 
substitute almost as frantically as 
if it were a pan of honey. Bees seem 
to delight in just plain “wallowing” 
in the flour as they become com- 
pletely covered with the flour and 
at the same time are busily packing 
it in their pollen baskets. You will 
see another sight when you see one 
bee after another dart in at the en- 
trance in a great hurry to unload 
and go after another load. And you 
can see the ‘“‘white bees” plainly as 
they fly thru the air and at a con- 
siderable distance. 

I, like many others, have my pet 
ideas or theories when it comes to 
doing certain things, whether it be 
with bees or something else. One of 
my theories is that the nearer we 
can stay to the natural habits of 
bees, the better the results will be, 
with possibly one exception and 
that is to control swarming. There 
we have to go strictly against the 
habits of the bees or we will have 
swarming trouble. But in feeding 
for instance, I believe we will have 
better results if the bees can bring 
in their food in a more natural way. 
If we did not try to stay close to the 
habits of the bees, why was there so 
much study in the correct angle of 
the cell base in the manufacture of 
comb foundation; in the correct bee 
space; the proper spacing of combs, 
etc.? It is certainly not natural for 
bees to find their fresh stores, either 
pollen or nectar within the hive. It 
is true that feeding syrup from a 
feeder within the hive will stimu- 
late brood rearing and no doubt 
some beekeepers find equally as 
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good results by feeding a _ pollen 
substitute within the hive. But we 
also know that even with ample 
honey and pollen reserves in the 
hive, brood rearing in the spring 
will really not get in high gear un- 
til the foods are available from the 
field and especially pollen. I believe 
a fresh source of pollen is more of a 
stimulant than a fresh supply of 
nectar. 

I believe that feeding outdoors is 
more effective to stimulate brood 
rearing when feeding syrup but I 
never have fed syrup out in the open 
except in one or two instances when 
feed was needed by the colonies 
and feeders were not immediately 
available. Feeding syrup outdoors 
in an open pan or tub puts a terrific 
wear on the bees. There are sec- 
tions of the country where pollen 
substitutes must be fed in the hive 
or they can not be fed early enough 
in the season to get the best results 
in an early build-up. I believe the 
activity and excitement of bees ac- 
tually bringing in pollen or syrup 
has as much effect on stimulating 
brood rearing as the food itself. 

As to the pollen substitute feeder 
I am using, I am perhaps the only 
one who uses this type. All the out- 
side feeders I have seen were noth- 
ing more than an empty hive with a 
box or tray set inside to hold the 
pollen substitute. There were blocks 
between the bottom board and hive 
body and some used blocks under 
the covers also. But there was very 
little activity around the outside 
which apparently was due to the 
bees not being able to fly inside of 
the hive and they are always in 
flight when they pack the pollen 
baskets. 

My feeders are made from ordi- 
nary apple boxes which can be had 
for little or nothing from your gro- 
cer. He usually removes the thin 
slat cover which is not needed any- 
way. I then remove one of the three- 
eighths inch sides and build up the 
two heavy ends with a triangular 
board, about three inches wide for 
the front of the box and down to 
nothing for the rear side of the box. 
This is again covered with a thin 
board and finally with regular roof- 
ing paper, making a sloping roof re- 
sembling the old-fashioned dairy 
shed on father’s farm. A four-inch 
board is then nailed across the front 
top to help keep out rains. A tray is 
made to set inside the shed, the tray 
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The feeder in position on the hive 


being about eight inches in width 
and three inches in depth, permit- 
ting it to set well back in the shed 
to give it protection. This open 
front type feeder permits the bees 
easy access to the flour and it is di- 
rectly in front of the feeder wheie 
you will see thousands of bees fly- 
ing and packing their baskets and 
then dive in for more to pack in 
their baskets. 

Up until this year my trays were 
setting level in the shed but this 
has not been too satisfactory, for 
after the bees have worked the 
flour for about a day you will find 
a layer of coarse grainy flour on 
top through which the bees will 
have to dig to get to the fine part 
which they can carry. This causes 
considerable loss of time to the 
bees. So I remodeled my trays this 
season, making them about one and 
one-half inches shorter than the in- 
side of the shed. The trays thus 
can be set at an angle. I fill the 
tray to within about two or three 
inches of the lower end. When the 
bees work the flour these coarse 
grains roll, or are rolled by the 
bees, down to the lower empty end 
of this tray, permitting bees to al- 
ways work the fine part without 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Cecil A. Jamieson Appointed Dominion Apiculturist 





Cecil A. Jamieson 


Ottawa, December 14, 1949—The 
appointment is announced of Cecil 
A. Jamieson as Dominion Apicul- 
turist, Dominion Department of Ag- 
griculture, to succeed C. B. Gooder- 
ham, who is on retirement leave. 
Mr. Jamieson was the _ successful 
candidate in a promotional compe- 
tition under the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and takes over his new 
duties on December 19.. 

Since 1938 Mr. Jamieson has 
been research assistant in the Bee 
Division, Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, and is currently en- 
gaged on technical problems relat- 
ing to the industry in Canada. Re- 
ceiving his early education in Ed- 
gar, Ontario, where he was born, 
he later attended High School at 
Barrie and the Collegiate Institute 
at Guelph, Ontario. 

A 1937 graduate of the Ontario 
Agricultural College where he ma- 
jored in apiculture, Mr. Jamieson 
did advanced work in plant and in- 
sect physiology at McGill Univer- 
sity in 1941-42, and in 1947 he 
went to Cornell University on a re- 
search fellowship, where he was 
honored by election to the Cornell 
Chapter of Sigma X1, an interna- 
tional honorary research fraternity. 
Mr. Jamieson continued his re- 
search work at Cornell under his 
old O. A. C. professor, Dr. E. J. 
Dyce, proceeding toward his Doc- 
tor’s Degree in apiculture, econom- 
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Charles B. Gooderham 


Charles B. Gooderham, who re- 
tired recently as Dominion of Can 
ada Apiarist, was born in County of 
Norfolk, England, and came to No 
va Scotia, Canada, in 1908. He 
graduated from the Agricultural 
College at Truro, Nova Scotia, with 
Batchelor of Science degree in 1910. 
In 1917 he became assistant apiarist 
at the Experimental Farm in Otta- 
wa and in 1921 was named Domin- 
ion Apiarist to succeed the late F. 
W. L. Sladen. 

Mr. Gooderham has held this po 
sition for a little over 32 years. 
During his tenure beekeeping in 
Canada has had a rapid growth. 
Experimental stations have been es- 
tablished and maintained in vari 
ous provinces to carry on scientific 


work in different phases of bee 
keeping. 
“Charlie”, as Mr. Gooderham is 


called by many beekeepers, has 
fishing as one of his hobbies. Some 
of us who are obliged to carry on 
will doubtless have a mental pic- 
ture of Charlie sitting in the shade 
of a tree by the river fishing and 
enjoying his favorite pipe. 





ic entomology, and insect physiol- 


ogy. 

He is a member of the Agricul- 
tural Institute of Canada, and the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. — Dominion 
Dept. of Agri., Ottawa, Canada. 
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The History of the Bee Smoker 


By H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio 


When A. I. Root started keeping 
bees about 1865 it was well known 
that bees disliked smoke and would 


retreat from it. A number of dif- 
ferent smoking “pipes” had been 
described, both by Langstroth and 
by Quinby. Among the advantages 
claimed were simplicity and the ad- 
vantage of having smoke instantly 
available with both hands free to 
manipulate the hive and bees. That 
A. I. Root knew of these pipes is 
shown by an obscure reference to 
them by G. M. Doolittle in Glean- 
ings for April, 1876. Mr. Doolit- 
tle at that time used the mouth 
smoker, as it was called, and said 
he preferred it to the new bellows 
smoker brought out by Quinby. My 
father replied: 

“It never occurred to us that we 
might hold a smoker in the mouth 
and work with both hands.... We 
made a very nice mouth smoker 
years ago, and it is carefully kept 
in a drawer yet. We never used it 
very much for when dizzy by fran- 
tic blowing, aside from other trials 
of patience, we soon contracted a 
chronic dislike to it. Besides, when 
one has lady visitors, how undigni- 
fied it does look to poke a great 
knob of wood in one’s mouth.” 

There were valves in Quinby 
smokers, at least in the ones which 
Father had, and these bothered so 
much by sticking that Father final- 
ly devised a valveless smoker which 
was first illustrated in the Septem- 
ber number of Gleanings for 1877. 

Before that time, and before the 
Quinby bellows smoker which Fa- 
ther hailed with such delight, he 
had tried the commonly used meth- 
ods of creating smoke of the times 
—first, a pan of coals left on_the 
windward side of the hive. When 
smoke was needed, pieces of rotten 
wood were dropped on the coals. It 
was a question who got the more 
smoke Father or the bees. He 
once exclaimed that he believed he 
would rather be stung than to try 
to work with so much smoke in his 
eyes. 

Some one had suggested a tea 
kettle of coals so that the smoke 
could be directed (after a fashion) 
through the spout when the kettle 
was waved back and forth. This 
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was easier to carry around but was 
open to all the other objections of 
the pan of coals. A wire cloth box 
was devised, having a handle and 
looking much like a corn popper. 
This could be waved around when 
smoke was needed and held by the 
handle so that the smoke could be 
directed where it was most wanted. 

All this time, Father kept his 

home-made mouth smoker in a 
drawer, for blowing continuously 
made him dizzy. That is why he 
looked upon the bellows smoker as 
an important step forward. But the 
sticking valve and the frequent dy- 
ing out of the fire when it was 
needed most, brought about the 
conditions that produced the valve- 
less smoker, necessity again becom- 
ing the mother of invention. In his 
enthusiasm, Father wrote: 
_ “You will observe that we have 
in reality retained the kettle idea 
but the smoker is small and made 
of tin. To prevent its being over- 
turned we have given it a large 
base like an oiler; it is, in fact, 
something like the Irishman’s wall, 
four feet high and six feet thick, so 
that if it ever falls down it will be 
higher than before. The bellows is 
simply a strip of strong leather 
tacked to the edges of two square 
boards. That we may have nothing 
to get out of rig, we dispense with 
valves entirely, and have simply a 
hole cut in the bottom of the ‘kettle’ 
to match a similar one in the upper 
board of the bellows. By removing 
the upper part we can kindle a fire 
with coals or with some matches 
and sticks as easily as we could in 
the fireplace, and when the chim- 
ney is on it will burn almost any- 
thing—chips, rags, sound or rotten 
wood, and it is not very important 
whether it is wet or dry. After be- 
ing once filled it will burn several 
hours.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Quinby, with the 
the help of his son-in-law, L. C. 
Root, manufactured his smoker and 
T. F. Bingham, Farwell, Michigan, 
also began manufacturing smokers 
somewhat on the same principle. 
This latter was the forerunner of 
the Woodman smoker today. Most 
smokers as used today are refine- 
ments of these ideas first assembled 
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The first smoker Father invented 


by Quinby, Root, and Bingham. 
Not long after A. I. Root’s Sim- 
plicity smoker, J. G. Corey invent- 
ed what became known as the cold 
blast smoker. The fire-cup was a 
cone-shaped affair, breach loading, 
and the draft from the bellows was 
introduced through a curved tube 
into the nozzle in such a way that 
the smoke was pulled away from 
the fire and out the opening. No 
doubt, since the air was not forced 
through the fire but pulled away 
from it by the partial vacuum cre- 
ated in the nozzle, the smoke was a 
cooler smoke. For continuous use 
this smoker did very well and it 
was manufactured by the thousands. 


If a more adequate grate had 
been provided to prevent the fire 
from smothering out when the 


smoker was set down, very likely 
this principle might have remained 
in use. 

The Corneil smoker was so nam- 
ed because the idea of a double- 
jointed snout was conceived by Mr. 
Corneil along with a short tube be- 
tween the bellows and fire-cup. 
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The Crane smoker had a rather 
elaborate valve which closed quick- 
ly enough to prevent any smoke 
from being drawn back into the 
bellows and thereby hardening the 
sheepskin leather. The main idea 
of the valve was to permit the bel- 
lows to fill out more rapidly, how- 
ever, it required very frequent 
cleaning or it would get stuck with 
creosote, especially if wood contain- 
ing considerable pitch was used. 

Most smokers as made today, are 
provided with an easily removable 
valve in,the bellows. Some of the 
smaller sizes have no valve what- 
ever, thus perpetuating one of the 
principles in A. I. Root’s original 
smoker. 

My father often worked all day 
long without a veil. He always 
wore a beard and we used to tell 
him that he never needed to take 
to the bushes for he had a protect- 
ing bush right along with him. One 
of my earliest recollections of my 
father is that of seeing him with a 
vigorously driving bees 
away from his unprotected eyes. 
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Bee Research in Britain 


By Dr. Colin Butler 


Head of the Bee Department at Britain’s Rothamsted Experimental Establishment 


In Britain, as in the United 
States, ways and means are being 
sought to overcome the shortage of 
wild bees. This shortage has been 
caused very largely by changes in 
agricultural practice affecting the 
natural balance which in any vir- 
gin territory exists between the 
number of flowers requiring insect 
pollination and the number of flow- 
er-visiting insects available to car- 
ry out such pollination. 

Research carried out in the Bee 
Research Department at Rotham- 
sted Experimental Station, north of 
London, has shown clearly that 


bees, including various species of 
solitary, non-colonial, wild bees, 
and the colonial bumblebees, as 


well as honey bees are, because of 
adaptations of their bodies for the 
collection of pollen and because of 
their constancy to the flowers of a 
chosen crop and other foraging be- 
havior, the most valuable and ef- 
ficient insect pollinating agents. 
Abundant evidence is already avail- 
able in support of this conclusion 
and more is continually being add- 
ed from countries in all parts of the 
world. 

This data also shows that, apart 
from the scarcity of wild bees and 
their serious reduction in numbers 
in recent years, of the three groups 
of bees mentioned, honey bees are 
by far the most important and ef- 
ficient as pollinating agents. At- 
tempts made—by provision of suit- 
able nesting sites, protection from 
their natural enemies, and so on— 
to increase the wild bee population 
have not been at all promising. The 
general conclusion is that the prob- 
lem can only be solved by greater 
use being made of the honey bee 
which can, of course, be moved 
from crop to crop as required and 
in very large numbers. 


Not So Simple 

The provision of colonies of hon- 
ey bees for such purposes and their 
transport from crop to crop is, how- 
ever, not as simple as it sounds. 
There is little doubt, for example, 
that in Britain today there are 
bees to affect the 
all the fruit 


sufficient honey 
proper 
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Dr. Colin Butler 


and seed crops being grown in the 
country, but the colonies of bees 
are in the wrong places. Most of 
these colonies in Britain, or in any 
other European country, belong to 
amateur beekeepers who keep bees 
more for interest than for honey. 
As a result, not only are the great- 
est concentrations of beekeepers 
and bees found near the large cities 
but also the beekeepers are not in- 
clined to move their bees out to 
crops in the country, even if it is 
made financially worth while for 
them to do so. 

This is a problem that will have 
to be solved before sufficient bees 
will become available in those 
places where their services are most 
urgently required. 


Influence of Environment 

Experience has shown, however, 
that even when honey bees are 
available in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of a seed crop, they will 
not necessarily work the _ crop. 
Much research is being carried out 
at Rothamsted in attempts to find 
out the relationships between bees 
and different species of plants; on 
the behavior of the bees when they 
are visiting the plants; and on those 
factors of environment which are 
believed to influence pollen avail- 
ability and nectar concentration 
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and abundance, and hence the at- 
tractiveness or otherwise of the 
flowers of a crop to the honey bee. 
Much has already been discovered. 

For instance individual honey 
bees do not, as a rule, range widely 
over a given crop but confine their 
activities to relatively small areas 
unless a high degree of competition 
exists for the nectar or pollen pro- 
vided by its flowers. It has some- 


times been found possible to in- 
crease competition locally, with 
highly beneficial results, by con- 


centrating the hives into relatively 
small groups rather than scattering 
them individually throughout the 
crop. 

Certain strains of bees, too, ap- 
pear to prefer one kind of flower to 
another and, now that artificial in- 
semination of bees is a_ practical 
proposition and strain selection and 
improvements have become rela- 
tively simple, it seems likely that 
the next few years will see the de- 
velopment of strains’ especially 
suitable for the pollination of par- 
ticular crops. 

Unfortunately honey bees are not 
good pollinators of red clover. They 
do not like the plant because they 
have difficulty in securing honey 


& 


from it, for they have shorter 
tongues than wild bees. At Rotham- 
sted experiments are being made to 
produce a breed of bees capable of 
tackling a clover crop. In order to 
induce the honey bee to take a 
greater interest in red clover, the 
flowers are soaked in sugar syrup 
and placed in the hives. The bees 
drink the syrup and at the same 
time detect the scent of the flowers. 
Thus their aversion to clover is 
eradicated and observation has con- 
firmed that the worker bees from 
hives thus treated immediately seek 
out and pollinate red clover. 


When a honey bee has discovered 
a profitable source of food she is 
able to communicate to her sisters 
—by means of a little dance per- 
formed on a vertical face of one of 
the combs in her hive—that desir- 
able nectar associated with the se- 
lected perfume is to be found in 
the field. The recruits then seek 
the perfume independently and 
many are thus led to visit and pol- 
linate the crop desired. 

There is no doubt that in this 
and other ways bee research will 
have an important part to play in 
future agricultural development in 
Britain. 


A Beekeeper Student from Egypt in Illinois 


Working on his doctor’s degree 
under Dr. Vern G. Milum is Mr. A. 
Amin El-Deeb of the University of 
Illinois at Champaign. Young sci- 
entists from foreign countries who 
attend our universities know the 
value of money and the value of 
time. Invariably, they advance rap- 
idly and go back to their homes 
carrying with them the best we 
have to offer in modern methods. 
Mr. El-Deeb’s mother country is 
one of the oldest in existence and 
one of the most interesting. The 
best wishes of Gleanings and of 
American beekeepers are extended 
to our distinguished student from 


Egypt. 
February, 1950 
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Trip to Europe 


By Robert B. Willson 


(Continued from January) 


The train from Zurich took me 
straight to Paris, as bustling and 
gay, as cultured and unvirtuous, in 
the summer of 1949 as ever she had 
been. There is no use pretending 
that my eight days here were de- 
voted solely to the selling of honey, 
for Paris, to an American, is the 
most glamorous, the most beautiful, 
and the most interesting city in the 
world! But attention to business 
there had to be, of course, and it 
uncovered some unusual things. In 
1948 France had been on a honey 
buying spree. The French Govern- 
ment knew that there was much 
money owned by French citizens on 
deposit in foreign banks that should 
have been declared early in the 
war. To get their wealth back to 
France, about April, 1948, the Gov- 
ernment decreed goods could be im- 
ported for the value of these funds, 
but the importers would be assessed 
a 25 percent tax. In effect, it was 
a 25 percent fine for having failed 
to comply with a wartime order. At 
that time France was experiencing 
an acute sugar shortage, not be- 
cause the world supply was short 
but because the Government refus- 
ed to permit sugar to be imported. 
So, honey was brought in by the 
millions of pounds, mostly from 
Latin America—none from the U. 
S. A. because the close collabora- 
tion of our country with the French 
Government during the war had 
not permitted the hiding of French 
funds in our banks. Cuba, easily, 
benefitted the most. 

Although this arrangement was 
stopped in November, 1948, the 
warehouses of France still held 
heavy supplies of honey in July, 
1949, and no import licenses were 
being issued for more, although 
France, a fair producer of honey, 
consumes much more than her bees 
make. Pain d’epice, which is some- 
what like our gingerbread, and 
nougat, the candy of France, re- 
quire many tons of honey daily. 

Getting about the market places, 
I got to know the Arab internation- 
al traders. There were many of 
them here from Beirut and Casa- 
blanca because in the banks of 
those cities there was authorized 
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free trading in the currencies of 
all nations. I was offered a deal on 
that million pounds of buckwheat 
honey I had received an order for 
in Holland—if I would accept in 
payment English sterling. My new- 
ly-made Arab friend would convert 
it for me into dollars at a 30 percent 
discount! Or perhaps I could get 
the Dutch to raise their price 30 
percent? This is no joke but put 
forth in all seriousness. Why? Be- 
cause pounds sterling were being 
freely converted in Beirut at a 25 
percent discount. The real value 
of English money was recognized 
and traded in there. Several months 
later the pound was officially de- 
valued from being worth $4.03 to 
$2.80, to prove the usefulness of 
governments trying to fix the value 
of money in terms of the money of 
other countries. It can’t be done. 
There must be a free exchange of 
moneys for whatever they are 
worth and international trade in 
honey and all other commodities 
will never fully recover until this 
basic fact is recognized and allowed 


to operate. 
I did not sell any honey in France 
but I fell in love — if one can 


do that with a city. I visited Ver- 
sailles and the Louvre. I ate break- 
fast at a sidewalk cafe, where I 
could enjoy the mysterious aura 
of the Church of the Madeleine. I 
went to the Folies Bergere and the 
Lido, had cocktails at the Ritz, and 
incomparable dinners at _ L’Escar- 
got’s and at Mere Catherines in 
Sacre Coeur, attended the Comedie 
Francaise and later to Monsigneur, 
where there is a violinist to each 
table, went up in the Eiffel Tow- 
er — did all these things that all 
Americans do, and like all Ameri- 
cans, became increasingly irritated 
with the knowledge that my time 
was running out and that soon I 
must leave this most enchanting 
spot on earth. Paris does that to 
us all. 

It was not sad, however, leaving 
Paris, as the boat-train ride to Cal- 
ais is delightful. The fast, comfort- 
able trip featured a family-style 
meal that was both plentiful and de- 
licious, and my car was full of Amer- 
icans on their way to England, each 
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eager to tell of his or her experi- 
ences on the continent. The con- 
sensus was that all European coun- 
tries were recovering rapidly from 
the war — except, perhaps, Ger- 
many, the Marshall Plan was being 
a great success, and that the future 
was bright if—and what a big if— 
communism could be contained with- 
in the iron curtain. All serious dis- 
cussion embracing the outlook for 
any of our friendly nations, or any 
project within them, sooner or lat- 
er broached this subject, commu- 
nism, the cyanide of potassium of 
the twentieth century! 

_ If you are like me, and the blood 
in your veins is all British, and you 
have never before seen the white 
cliffs of Dover, you shall have a 
deep and moving experience when 
you first come within the sight of 
this land. The late afternoon sun 
of a mid-July day was shining on 
the well-farmed fields of Kent as 
the train took us on to London, and 
my home for the next six days, the 
Savoy—staid, old, and still aristo- 
cratic — since even in July one 
needed a dinner jacket at evening 
in order to enter the dining room. 

There was so much I wanted to do 
—so many people to visit, some of 
them old friends in business whom 
I had never seen but whom my late 
former boss, John G. Paton, a pio- 
neer in the exporting of American 
honey, had cultivated and sold mil- 
lions of pounds of honey to in the 
decades between World Wars I and 
II. There was no business to be 
done, that I knew, because Great 
Britain would permit no money in 
the summer of 1949 to be spent for 
American honey. Now, on reflec- 
tion, I feel certain that no visiting 
Yankee could possibly have gotten 
more out of that brief visit than 
did I. 

I visited the blitzed area of Lon- 
don and was surprised to find it far 
less extensive than the destruction 
of most German cities. Parts of the 
old city and the East End, however, 
were levelled and, to my amaze- 
ment I found these ruins over- 
grown with fireweed, ablaze with 
full bloom. What, in this world, 
is unrelated to beekeeping! 

Sunday, July 17, I was up early 
and about and prepared to go to 
the 10:30 service at Westminster 
Abbey. There was a great congre- 
gation. I was seated in the choir 
loft and thrilled to the magnificent 
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“Fastenackels” — a Belgian beekeeper 


singing of the choir of mature men 
and young boys. But it was the 
sermon of Archdeacon S. J. Marriot 
that jolted me and doubtless every- 
one else present in this great struc- 
ture, where are buried the British 
great for many centuries. Here, in 
the face of a repeatedly confirmed 
socialist government and a current 
crippling London dock strike, this 
man lashed out, in language unmis- 
takable because of its simplicity, 
and forceful for the same reason, 
against the theories of the paternal- 
istic government that promises to 
give more than there is to give, 
which encourages the completely 
false doctrine that government can 
legislate away the economic ills of 
all. He accused Britain of being in 
an age of degeneracy and pleaded 
for a return to the real values that 
had made Britain great. 

I was, of course, greatly impress- 
ed. As soon as I returned to my 
room I sat down and wrote to Dr. 
Marriot and told him so, and asked 
him if I might have a copy of that 
sermon. Next morning, I had a 
phone call from him and an invi- 
tation to come to tea. I had an 
hour with him in his study, then 
tea with him and Mrs. Marriot, then 
an hour of a personally conducted 
tour of Westminster Abbey, the 
Cathedral of the Empire. Here was 
I, an obscure American visiting Eu- 
rope to sell honey, and being es- 
corted by this eminent divine, a 
courtesy I should have thought 
would have been reserved for roy- 
alty. That is the kind of hospitality 
I found at every hand in England. 

Before I left home I had accepted 
an invitation from the Ipswich and 
East Suffolk Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion to speak to them on July 19. 
It was only a few hours’ ride from 
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London to Ipswich, which features 
magnificent fields of flowers, for 
this is the country where the flow- 
er seeds of England are raised. I 
was met by the engaging secretary, 
D. J. Frost, who took me to lunch. 
Soon we were off to the meeting 
place, Belstead House, where a 
small experimental apiary was ded- 
icated with a stirring talk by ‘Un- 
cle David’ Moore, a government 
lecturer, specialist in beekeeping. 

Never have I enjoyed so _ thor- 
oughly speaking to an audience. 
The interest they showed in those 
things we are doing in American 
beekeeping, which is so highly com- 
mercialized, was apparent, making 
it easy and a delight to talk to 
them. I spoke for an hour and an- 
swered questions for another. They 
were greatly interested in our hon- 
ey plants program and the way we 
dispose of our honey crop. I gave 


them a chance to guess what indus- 
trial use took the most honey in our 
country and no one guessed bread 
—and they were sincerely surpris- 
ed to find out about it. 

Later we all had tea with dainty 
sandwiches and cakes and cookies. 
It was a great treat—a high spot in 
a long and exciting journey abroad. 

The trip back home on the Queen 
Mary was restful and uneventful. 
There was much time for reflection. 
One thing that always dominates 
one’s thoughts on returning from 
strange lands is how travel makes 
for understanding. More Ameri- 
cans from our. honey industry 
should go to Europe and I wish to 
emphasize that and recommend it. 
It was easily the most interesting 
experience in my life, and at the 
same time a most profitable one. 


The End 
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Annual Federation Meeting at Biloxi, Miss., January 17-19, 1950 
By M. J. Deyell 


The Biloxi meeting was one of 
the best ever held. Between three 
and four hundred people from 
many states and Canada enjoyed 
balmy weather on the Gulf and an 
excellent program. One man from 
Minnesota called his home _ one 
morning and learned that the tem- 
perature up there was 26 below, 
while in Biloxi it was between 75 
and 80 above. 

The Seafood Jamboree banquet 
held the evening of January 17 com- 
bining fun, food, and fellowship, 
was a huge success. The featured 
speaker of the evening was Mrs. 
Harriett M. Grace of the American 
Honey Institute. The banquet was 
under the direction of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. Shrimp in abundance, 
with all the trimmings, was served. 

The various committees of the 
Federation met prior to and during 
the main meeting. 

The Annual banquet, with Har- 
old J. Clay of Washington, D. C., 
as toastmaster, was held the follow- 
ing evening. These two events will 
be long remembered by those who 
attended. 

It was rumored that a few of the 
fellows belonging to the Isaac Wal- 
ton Club sneaked away during the 
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sessions to do some fishing but that 
they unfortunately had fisherman’s 
luck—didn’t catch a thing. Served 
them right—they should have been 
absorbing some of the valuable in- 
formation on various topics inat 
was handed out. 

In spite of the slow movement of 
honey, excess express rates on pack- 
age bees, and high labor costs, there 
appeared to be an undercurrent of 
optimism prevalent, apparently due, 
in part at least, to price support on 
honey. 

Then too, the importance of bees 
for the pollination of many farm 
crops was emphasized more _ than 
ever before. It was brought home 
very forcibly to beekeepers that ag- 
riculture must have more bees than 
at present to perform the essential 
service of pollinating over 50 farm 
crops. The beekeeping industry ac- 
tually is an important branch of ag- 
riculture. 

Roy Grout of Hamilton, Illinois, 
was re-elected President; N. C. Jen- 
sen of Macon, Mississippi, Vice- 
President; and Glenn O. Jones of 
Atlantic, Iowa, Secretary-Treasur- 
er. A more detailed report as well 
as pictures will appear in March 
Gleanings. 
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Can She Bake 
a Cherry Pie, 
Billy Boy? 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Have her bake a honey 
cherry pie with meringue, 
Billy Boy.—Photo 
courtesy Kellogg Co. 


She can if she carefully follows 
these yummy honey way recipes, 
and she can well be proud of the 
results. And, if she prefers not to 
tackle a crust on the first try she 
can start her honey cookery with a 
scrumptious honey cherry cake. 

Honey and fruits have a natural 
affinity for each other. The tangy, 
tart zip of pie cherries and the sub- 
tle sweet of nature’s golden sweet 
mingle and merge to produce a con- 
coction sure to delight the taste and 
call for repeat performances. 
Honey Cherry Pie with Meringue 

Honey Crumb Pie Shell — Four 
cups corn flakes, 2 tablespoons hon- 
ey, and %4 cup melted butter. Crush 
corn flakes into fine crumbs. Add 
honey and butter; mix well. Press 
evenly and firmly around sides and 
bottom of pie pan. Chill. 

Filling—Four cups canned sour 
cherries and juice, 3 tablespoons 
cornstarch, 1 tablespoon melted 
butter, % cup honey, 2 egg whites, 
and 4 tablespoons sugar. 

Combine honey and cornstarch. 
Add juice and butter slowly, stir- 
ring until smooth. Stir in cherries. 
Cook over low heat until thick and 
clear; cool. Pour into chilled pie 
shell. Beat egg whites until stiff; 
add sugar gradually beating until 
very stiff. Spread lightly on top of 
cherries. Bake in slow oven, 325 
degrees F., about 15 minutes, or un- 
til meringue is lightly browned. 
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Yield: one 9-inch pie. 
Honey Cherry Peach Pie 

One and '% cups canned red cher- 

ries, drained, 2 cups cooked dried 


peaches, drained, % cup. cherry 
juice, % teaspoon salt, 3. table- 
spoons flour, 4 cup honey, and 4 


tablespoons butter. 

Drain cherries and peaches, re- 
serving juice. Place fruits in pastry- 
lined pie pan; blend juice, flour, 
salt, and honey; pour over fruit; 
dot with butter and adjust top 
crust. Flute edges. Bake in hot 
oven, 450 degrees F., for 10 min- 
utes, then at 350 degrees for 30 
minutes. 


Honey Cherry Cake 

Place 2 cups canned pie cherries 
on bottom of well-greased square 
pan. Drizzle with '% cup warm 
honey. 

Batter—One-fourth cup  shorten- 
ing, % cup honey, 1 well-beaten 
egg, % cup milk, 1% cups cake 
flour, % teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder, and 1% _ teaspoon 
vanilla. 


Cream _ shortening and _ honey 
thoroughly. Add well-beaten egg, 
and milk. Stir in dry ingredients 
which have been sifted together. 
Pour over honeyed fruit in pan. 
Bake in moderate oven, 350 degrees 
F., 25 to 30 minutes. Yield: one 8- 
inch square cake. Serve with cher- 


ry sauce. 
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Spraying Forest Trees 
with DDT by Airplane 


By Dr. E. J. Dyce 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Dr. E. J. Dyce 


In cooperation with the New York 
State Conservation Department, ob- 
servations were conducted in the 
spring of 1948 on the effect of DDT 
on honey bees when blocks of for- 
est trees were sprayed by airplane 
to control forest insects. Uncertain- 
ty has existed as to the amount of 
damage the spray program has been 
causing to honey bees. To reduce 
loss to a minimum the Conserva- 
tion Department has been placing 
markers on long poles over each 
apiary to help the pilots avoid fly- 
ing directly over the colonies when 
they are applying poison. 

Permission was secured from a 
commercial beekeeper near Sche- 
nectady to let one of the planes fly 
directly over his apiary. Just a 
few minutes before the flight took 
place glass slides were placed in 
and around the apiary to determine 
the amount of DDT spray which 
settled. Three men from the Con- 
servation Department, A. C. Gould, 
State Apiary Inspector, and I were 
in the apiary at the time the flight 
was made and observations were 
continued during the next few days. 

Two-thirds of a pound of DDT 
in kerosene was used to make one 
gallon of the spray material. The 
mixture was applied at the rate of 
one gallon per acre. This concen- 
tration is the heaviest the Conser- 
vation Department claims to use 
for the control of Gypsy Moth. Af- 
ter the Jarvae have hatched the 
strength of the spray is normally 
reduced to a six percent solution 
containing one-half pound of DDT 
per gallon. 

No serious loss of honey bees was 
noticed in or around the apiary 
after the spray was applied or at 
any time during the remainder of 
the season. A few bees were no- 
ticed crawling around in front of 
the hives. These bees appeared to 
be injured by the spray but the 
number was insignificant. In a wa- 


ter hole on the road near the api- 
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ary about a dozen bees were no- 
ticed gathering water just before 
the plane flew over the apiary. 
Three of these bees seem to have 
been killed by consuming the DDT 
spray which settled on the water. 

A few small shrubs were in blos- 
som within one-half mile of the 
apiary but there were practically 
no dandelions in bloom. Several 
bees were working on the blossoms 
of the shrubs before and after 
spraying. No dead bees were found 
beneath the shrubs and only two or 
three were noticed to fall from the 
blossoms after shrubs were sprayed. 

A few small apiaries were ex 
amined in the general are-. in 
which the spray had been in opera- 
tion but no significant loss of bees 
was observed which could be at- 
tributed to the spray program. In 
one apiary a large number of dead 
bees were found in front of a few 
hives. These bees were examined 
for DDT poisoning but no DDT was 
found. 

In other parts of the country 
DDT has been known to kill a large 
number of field bees when a source 
of nectar or pollen such as alfalfa 
was sprayed while in full bloom. 
On the other hand, no serious loss 
has been reported in New York 
State when these plants and trees 
have been sprayed with DDT before 
or after blossoming. 

Provided there are few trees and 
plants in bloom in the forest areas 
at the time they are sprayed with 
DDT and provided the quantity and 
strength of the spray material is 
not increased, the likelihood of 
killing many honey bees appears to 
be slight. 
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Second Glances 


Small leaks mean big losses, just 
as enough little savings can mean a 
profit (page 9). As Editor Deyell 
says in effect—it is not only desir- 
able now to stop those leaks but it 
is essential if we are to remain in 
business. These are times that will 
weed out the careless, the ineffi- 
cient, and the “get-rich-quickly”’ 
beekeepers (these last are about 
out already, I believe.) We must 
plan our work to use as little labor 
as possible, make use of hours too 
often wasted, avoid needless trips 
to outyards, and generally avoid all 
non-essential operations. Beekeep- 
ing surely will need to be more in- 
tensive, for the surest way to re- 
duce cost per pound is through pro- 
ducing larger crops. We can stay 
in our business—let’s see that we 
do. 

Good honey can be sold if it is 
packaged well and honestly. We 
should sell each variety under its 
own name and qualities, overlook 
no opportunities for markets in ad- 
dition to the standard ones, and of 
course produce as clean a product 
as possible. That this last — clean 
honey—is desirable no one would 
argue, but on the other hand, an 
otherwise clean lot need not be 
condemned because of a few bees 
on the surface of a tankful—pro- 
vided we do not let them go into 
honey drained off. After all, milk 
is very generally strained and pas- 
teurized. It is the finished product 
that is judged (page 13). 

Beekeeping is a specialized busi- 
ness, says Arnt Arneson (page 17). 
He is correct, and it is true that 
many have false conceptions of the 
work and fail in their ventures. 
But it is also true that we should 
encourage real beginners as differ- 
entiated from those with merely a 
casual interest. If one has really 
caught the ‘disease’ he should be 
helped along and wished well (even 
if we already in the game do pity 
him for his choice of occupation!) 

Bees have a universal attraction, 
as witness Rev. Phinney’s taking 
his Sunday afternoon to locate the 
Tunisian apiary he tells about (page 
18). And beekeepers are friendly 
folk with few exceptions. Evident- 
ly the Tunisian native owner was 
no exception, and showed, too, the 
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By C. M. Isaacson 


usual pride in his apiary which we 
all know. Beekeeping does have 
its problems everywhere—in North 
Africa or North America, they must 
be met in one way or another. 
Honey candy that uses three- 
fourths of honey would really be a 
boon to beekeeping here! When one 
considers the amount of candy con- 
sumed in the United States, one can 
appreciate Mr. Willson’s statement 
that our marketing problem would 
be solved if it was in general fa- 
vor. His articles in Gleanings have 
been of much interest as well as in- 
formative. We will await the con- 


‘ cluding one with anticipation (page 


20). 

The honey crop is underground. 
An unusual way of stating it but 
surely true. Yes, it is under the 
ground, and in the air, the clouds, 
the sun—all blessings that we can 
not control but accept more or less 
thankfully. We can, however, en- 
courage the growing of crops suit- 
able for bee pasturage, and have 
our bees as ready as possible to take 
advantage of the other factors. That 
much can be our influence (page 
22). 

That bees cannot hear is the con- 
clusion from a rather definite ex- 
periment performed by Mr. Wash- 
burn (page 26). This is of course 
in line with the belief held for some 
time by other authorities but the 
work in this case should be quite 
conclusive. The swarm will settle 
without the tin pan! 

Nuts and honey should be a fla- 
vorsome combination (page 29). 
The precaution as to baking these 
honey breads at low temperatures 
is one to keep in mind. And don’t 
eat the results too rapidly—let a 
part cool off at least! (That is at 
least partly serious, Mrs. Nielsen.) 

An upper entrance is well worth 
while for winter in many climates. 
But even at the risk of repeating 
myself overmuch, why use auger 
hole entrances that may be changed 
about as hive bodies are placed in 
various places during swarm con- 
trol, etc., in summertime? The 
shingle strip is simpler, can be plac- 
ed either as a middle or top en- 
trance, and can always be placed or 
removed in a moment. Try it (page 


34). 
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Asked and Answered 





Requeening Without Dequeening 

Question: I have used the method of 
setting aside on a different stand a hive 
body containing some newly-hatched lar- 
vae and permitting this section to raise 
a queen In the fall this hive body is 
united with another colony and the young 
queen, as a rule, kills the o'd queen. At 
least the old queen disappears. By this 
method which is really a form of direct 
introduction of queens, the young queen 
is protected by her own bees and _ safe 


introduction results.—Julius Lysne, Wisc. 
Answer: Undoubtedly the method 
you have used which consists of 


setting the upper part of the brood 
chamber, sometimes called’ the 
food chamber, onto a new stand 
during the summer, permitting this 
portion of the hive to rear a queen, 
then later in the fall uniting this 
hive with the brood chamber on the 
main stand after the surplus honey 
is removed, is as good a method as 
can be used, provided your stock is 
good. As you say, the old queen is 
usually disposed of and the young 
queen is retained after the uniting 
is done. This is what we wish to 
have happen. This method has been 
called requeening without’ de- 
queening. 
Sv 
Extracting Late in the Season 

Question: We have only five hives of 
bees We made arrangements with the 
county bee inspector to extract for us. In 
September he put on bee excluders but 
he never extracted. Could it still be ex- 
tracted? If so will you tell us what pro- 
cedure to follow?—Theo. C. Pfuhl, Ohio 

Answer: Regarding honey in the 
hives that has not yet been extract- 
ed, the season is rather late for do- 
ing this work. However, if the su- 
pers of honey could be placed ina 
warm room and left there for a 
week or ten days to give the honey 
time to get warm, extracting might 
be done even at this late date. Some 
of the honey in the combs might be 
granulated by now, and if this is 
the case about the only way such 
honey can be used to advantage is 
to put it in the hive for bee food 
when needed next spring. There is 
usually a time prior to the begin- 
ning of the main honey flow when 
stores in the hives become very low 
and feeding is necessary. 

a 

Liquefying Honey on Large Scale 

Question: Please advise me the best 
way to liquefy granulated honey on a 
fairly large scale without the use of a 
steam boiler for heat I was thinking of 
arranging an outfit to liquefy about 20 
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60's at a time and prefer dry heat, per- 
haps using a coal-burning brooder stove 
—Hector Inch, Ontario, Can. 

Answer: One way to liquefy gran- 
ulated honey in 60 or 70 pound 
containers on a large scale is to 
have a room of moderate dimen- 
sions well insulated and then apply 
heat on the inside by means of run- 
ning pipes through the interior of 
the room. We have such a hot 
room, and on visiting honey proc- 
essing plants throughout the coun 
try we find that those who handle 
honey in a large way have such hot 
rooms. A _ hand-truck loaded with 
honey can be run into the room and 
left in a temperature of around 150 
or 160 degrees—hot enough to liq- 
uefy the honey in a relatively short 
time. If the honey is granulated 
solidly, more heat is required than 
if it is in a semi-solid condition. The 
method of heating honey in hot wa 
ter baths works out quite well, as 
you may know. However, to lique 
fy a considerable number of cans at 
one time requires a large water 
container and a considerable amount 
of heat. We rather think the hot 
room is_ preferable, although the 
initial investment might run _ into 
some money. Covering a period of 
years it should not be too expen 
sive. 





Proper Bee Space between 
Brood Chamber and Super 
Question: How can a section super be 
placed in a hive body so that there is a 
bee space between them? There are 11 
bee spaces between the 10 brood frames 
and 8 between the section holders. It seems 
like pure luck if the tops of the brood 
frames don’t close the spaces between the 
section holders For the last few years 
I've been putting the section supers on 
upside down. The bees go up easily and 
fill the supers clear out to the corners 
I know this is strange but it works.—G 

L. Windenburgh, Pa. 

Answer: With reference to the 
bee space between the comb honey 
section super and the brood cham- 
ber, there is supposed to be +; inch 
space between the top bars of the 
frames and the_ section holders. 
Standard hives have an inset or 
rabbet which is tacked to the wood 
on the inside of each end at the top. 
The frames rest on these rabbets. 
This puts the top bars of the frames 
'’, inch lower than the top of the 
hive. Section holders of the comb 
honey supers are supposed to be 
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vs inch above the bottom of the su- 
pers and this space in addition to 
the 14 inch at the top of the brood 
chamber makes js inch which is 
calculated to be a normal bee space. 
As a matter of fact, the minimum 
bee space is 7s inch and the maxi- 
mum 7¥s inch, or in some cases %% 
inch. This space between the brood 
chamber and the super gives ample 


room for bees to travel up and 
down. 
as! 
Using Moldy Combs 
Question: Will you please tell me 


whether it is 
combs which 
bees. Of 
as best I can 
Ill. 

Answer: The combs in your hives 
should be cleaned up as well as pos- 
sible by brushing off the dead bees. 
If a few dead bees remain in the 
cells of the comb, the bees will 
remove them after the combs are 
given to colonies. If you plan to 
put a package of bees with queen 
into the hive in which the _ bees 
died, this is a good way to get this 
hive and combs into use. If the 
combs contain some honey, it would 
be unnecessary to feed the bees 
much sugar syrup. 


permissible to use moldy 
are partly filled with dead 
course, I have them 
with a_ brush. Keel, 


cleaned 
Earl 
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Moving Bees a Short Distance 

Question: My nearest neighbor, an or- 
chardist, wishes to use four of my colo- 
nies each spring. His orchard is about 
one-half mile away. Heretofore I have in- 
stalled package bees at bloom time and 
have had only slight trouble’ bringing 
them home, using brush over the hive 
entrance to favor orientation. Can I use 
my native bees next spring, requiring a 
double orientation—and if so, what are 
the best techniques to make the moves?— 


James. M. Matthews, N. H ; 
Answer: It may be possible for 
you to move hives of bees a dis- 


tance of one-half mile for pollina- 
tion purposes providing the moving 
is done late in the evening when 
the bees are all home, and that you 
place small sticks or brush over the 
hive entrances in order to bring 
about orientation when the_ bees 
leave the hive the following morn- 
ing. It is necessary that no hives 
or anything that looks like a hive 
be left on the old location. The 
pieces of brush or sticks are to be 
removed from the entrances a day 
or so after the bees become familiar 
with the new location. Some years 
ago we moved a sizeable apiary a 
short distance across the road to a 
new location and experienced little 
if any difficulty. When the bees 
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actually know that they are being 
moved and no hives are left in the 
old location for bees to enter when 
they return, very little difficulty is 
experienced. 


So 
What to Do with Combs of 
Granulated Honey 
Question: Can honey in 

frames be extracted if it has candied or 

crystallized? If so, how? I assume it 

might be done by heating. What method 

do you recommend?—Merle L. Walradt, 
New York. 


Answer: If honey has granulated 
solidly in the comb it cannot be ex- 
tracted satisfactorily with a honey 
extractor. If you attempt to liquefy 
the honey in the comb by heating, 
the heat applied is likely to melt 
the wax, the melting point of which 
is approximately 145 degrees F. 
Sometimes partially granulated hon- 
ey can be thrown out of the combs 
with the honey extractor and the 
honey can then be liquefied by ap- 
plying heat. It may be necessary 
for you to melt up the combs con- 
taining granulated honey. This can 
be done by cutting the combs out of 
the frames into a metal container, 
then setting this container in a boil- 
er containing hot water. The boil- 
er is placed over a hot plate and 
heated until the honey and wax be- 
come liquefied. When the mixture 
of honey and wax is allowed to 
cool, the wax, being lighter than 
honey, will congeal on the surface 
in a solid mass. This can then be 
lifted out of the container, leaving 
the honey in the bottom. The hon- 
ey should then be re-heated, so that 
it can be strained through one or 
two thicknesses of fine cheesecloth 
to take out any foreign matter that 
may be in it. This is about the on- 
ly way we can recommend for sep- 
arating the wax from the honey. 

* * * * * 


extracting 





Twin Queens 
By Florent Doyon 
St. Isidore Lap., Quebec, Canada 
In the November 1949 issue of 
Gleanings, on page 693, you ask, 
‘How many of our readers have 
seen twin queens?’’This last spring, 
checking over queen cells in nuclei, 
I opened one that looked too dark 


and shiny but found two _ living 
queens ready to hatch. They were 
two nice long queens in grafted 
cells. I have been raising queens 


for 30 years and must have handled 
millions of them but never have 


‘seen twins before. 
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Washington Conference on Price Support 


Twenty-four representatives of 
the bee industry were in Washing- 
ton, January 9, 10, and 11, to attend 
the conference on the price support 
program for honey. The group rep- 
resenting the honey industry in- 
cluded 12 honey producers, 2 pro- 
ducer-packers, 1 package bee ship- 
per, 3 private packers, the manag- 
ers of 3 cooperatives, R. B. Willson, 
Chairman of the Honey Utilization 
Committee, Dr. E. J. Dyce, member 
of the Honey Grades Committee, 
and Roy A. Grout, President of the 
American Beekeeping Federation. 

Through the efforts of the Feder- 
ation, the group representing the 
honey producers had been increas- 
ed to the extent that honey produc- 
ers comprised the majority. The 
Federation from the start had main- 
tained: (1) that price support should 
be of maximum benefit to the en- 
tire bee and honey industry; (2) 
that price support was primarily for 
the honey producer and_ should 
largely be decided by him. 

Meeting all day Monday, January 
9, the industry group agreed to 
make the following requests of and 
recommendations to the Department 
of Agriculture. All but three of 
those in attendance at the confer- 
ence were present in the all-day 
session, and not more than two dis- 
senting votes were cast on any is- 
sue. 

Method of Price Support — That 
the purchase-agreement program 
be made available to all producers, 
and that the loan-type program al- 
so be made available. It was be- 
lieved that the purchase-agreement 
program would in a large measure 
satisfy the needs of the honey pro- 
ducers, but it was also recognized 
that the loan program would be de- 
sirable in certain situations for in- 
dividuals and organizations. 

Level of Price Support — After 
lengthy discussion and due consid- 
eration of the many problems rela- 
tive to the support level, it was re- 
quested that the support level be 
75 percent of parity or a minimum 
of 12 cents per pound for honey of 
Grade C or better. Grade C as here 
referred to is one of the new pro- 
posed grades as presented to the 
assembled group by officials of the 
Fruit and Vegetable Production 
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and Marketing Administration. The 
designation of a minimum support 
level both as to percentage and to 
the 12-cent figure was due to the 
fact that officials still could not in- 
form the group what the exact par- 
ity price for honey would be at the 
present time or at the time the pro- 
gram would be announced. 


Price Support Differentials—Due 
consideration was given to the de- 
sirability of price differentials bas- 
ed on grades, color or flavor, and 
geographical location. All of these 
factors have a historical pattern in 
the pricing of honey. The group 
was not opposed to a price differen- 
tial based on grade as such, but felt 
that a price differential based on 
color was inequitable, and recogniz- 
ed that United States Grades for 
honey have never considered color 
as a factor in honey grades. With 
respect to a price differential on 
grades, the group thought it advis- 
able to leave this up to the discre- 
tion of the Department. 

Recognizing that the cost of hon- 
ey production was very much the 
same throughout the United States 
and that the need for pollination 
services of honey bees extends also 
throughout our entire country, and 
further seeking a simple basis for 
the administration of a price sup- 
port program, the industry group 
agreed to ask for one price level 
nationwide without regard to dif- 
ferentials based on _ geographical 
areas. 

It should be reported that certain 
factions of the industry took sharp 
exception to such a recommenda- 
tion on the basis of price history, 
economics, and the _ effect such 
measures may have upon our mar- 
keting program. It also should be 
reported that there were only two 
dissenting votes to such a program. 
Those favoring this recommenda- 
tion have done so for the above rea- 
sons and believe that, if price his- 
tories are so important, they will 
result in an upward pricing of hon- 
ey from the requested minimum 
support level. It further was be- 
lieved that the application of dif- 
ferentials in price based on all of 
the factors which have operated in 
the past would result in price in- 
equities to the honey producers, as 
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well as a schedule of prices which 
would be just as much a problem 
market-wise to the industry as the 
requested one-price level. Certain- 
ly, a price support program based 
on one minimum price level coun- 
trywide without regard to these 
many factors will be understand- 
able to everyone and easier to ad- 
minister by the officials of the Gov- 
ernment. 

This is the same type of pricing 
that the industry received during 
the past war when honey was placed 
under ceiling regulations by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. At 
that time the ceiling price for hon- 
ey in bulk containers was 12 cents 
to the honey producer regardless of 
grade, color, flavor, or geographical 
location. 

Other Recommendations—It was 
unanimously recommended that the 
program be restricted only to ex- 
tracted honey on the premise that 
comb and bulk honey currently 
found a ready market. 

It was also agreed that extracted 
honey should be delivered to the 
Government in bulk containers of 
5-gallon size or larger, and that tin 
containers should be suitable for 
shipment and acceptable by a con- 
sumer but that new cans should not 
be specified. 

It was recommended that the lev- 
el of price support be announced 
ahead of the producing season, or 
before January 1, in order to per- 
mit package bee and queen produc- 
ers, as well as the beekeepers, to 
plan their season properly. 

In the case of a loan program, it 
was agreed that the program should 
be established on minimum carload 
quantities but to include quantities 
as little as 3000 pounds of honey 
providing the honey was delivered 
to a certified central warehouse. 

In the case of a purchase agree- 
ment it was requested that no pro- 
ducer be restricted from the pro- 
gram regardless of size or amount 
of honey produced. 

It was also recommended that or- 
ganizations or others, acceptable to 
the Government, performing ser- 
vices in connection with the price 
support program should be paid for 
services such as storage of honey 
by the Government. 

Finally, it was requested that the 
1949 crop be included in the price 
support program. 

At the end of the two-day con- 
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ference with officials of the Depart- 
ment who are concerned both with 
presenting our proposals to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for 
approval and with the administra- 
tion of a program that will not only 
be of benefit to the Government but 
also to the beekeeping industry, it 
is thought that the recommenda- 
tions of the industry will have gen- 
erous and sincere consideration. Of- 
ficials stated that in their judgment 
the 1949 crop should be included 
in the price support program at the 
time it is put into effect. Accord- 
ingly, we have urged that an- 
nouncement of this be made as ear- 
ly as possible. 


Readers should be advised, how- 
ever, that until such time as the 
Department of Agriculture makes 
any official announcement of the 
details of the price support program 
we will not know the final answers. 
This applies to the 1949 crop, the 
price support level, whether or not 
we will have price differentials, 
and the many other details relative 
to the program. We can report, nev- 
ertheless, that the three-day confer- 
ence on these matters aided by 24 
representatives of our industry re- 
ceived favorable consideration by 
officials who expressed a real in- 
terest in establishing a _ price-sup- 
port program of benefit to the in- 
dustry.—Roy A. Grout. 


ses *# * *& 
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“No, John—you can’t lasso the queen. 


...You’ll have to grab her when she 
comes out of the hive.” 
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Just News 


The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its regu- 
lar monthly meeting at 2:30 p.m. on 
Sunday, February 19, at the Odd 
Fellows Hall, 20 Lockwood Avenue, 
New Rochelle, New York. Guest 
speakers will be M. E. Buckley, 
Westchester County Agricultural 
Agent, and Dr. E. J. Dyce, Field 
Director at Cornell University. Re- 
freshments will be served, and vis- 
itors are invited to attend.—B. F. 
Miller, Publicity. 

ie 


* * * * 





Apicultural Research Bulletins— 
The following research bulletins 
are available upon request address- 
ed to Dr. O. W. Park, Department 
of Zoology and Entomology, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa: 

R-108—Time Factors in Relation 
to the Acquisition of Food by the 
Honeybee, by O. W. Park. 1929. 

R-151—Studies on the Changes 
in Nectar Concentration Produced 
by the Honeybee Between the Flow- 
er and the Hive, by O. W. Park. 19- 
32. 

R-218—The Influence of Size of 
Brood Cell Upon the Size and Vari- 
ability of the Honeybee, by Roy A. 
Grout. 1937. 

x * * * * 

The winter meeting of the Cuya- 
hoga County Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will take place Sunday after- 
noon February 12, in the auditori- 
um of the Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History, 2717 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Doors will be 
opened at 1 p.m. and the meeting 
will start promptly at 2. The film 
“The City of Wax” will be shown 
and as it is Lincoln’s birthday the 
film ‘“Lincoln’s Public Life” will 
also be shown. Geo. Rehman of 
North Baltimore, Ohio, will explain 
his method of producing section 
comb honey. Eliana Beam _ of 
Strongsville, Ohio, author of many 
poems pertaining to bees, will at- 
tend and give a recitation. We will 
have our annual election of officers 
at this meeting. Visitors are wel- 
come.—Dr. E. E. King, President, 
Cuyahoga County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation. 

x * * * ® 

The Cook-Du Page Beekeepers’ 
Association of Illinois will hold its 
27th annual election and banquet 
on February 11 at the Art Institute 
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in Chicago. The meeting will be- 
gin at 3 p.m. This year the pro- 
gram will be a beekeepers’ forum 
the panel consisting of Dr. V. G. 
Milum of the University of Illinois, 
Carl E. Killion, State Apiary In- 
spector, M. J. Deyell, Editor of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, 
Arthur W. Kehl of G. B. Lewis Co., 
Watertown, Wisconsin, Dr. M. H. 
Haydak of the University of Min- 
nesota, and G. H. Cale, Editor of 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 
Illinois. After each speaker has fin- 
ished with his subject it will be dis- 
cussed by the panel, then the audi- 
ence will have a chance to ask 
questions and take part in the dis- 
cussion. 
* * k *& ® 

Clarence B. Riker of West Or- 
ange, New Jersey, a_ prominent 
beekeeper and dealer in bee sup- 
plies, died recently. 

e€¢ 6 © 9 

Tennessee Meeting on January 
14, 1950—This meeting was inter- 
esting and worthwhile. President 
L. E Smith called on the newly-ap- 
pointed Apiary Inspector L. H. Lit- 
tle who reported bees in good con- 
dition but using stores rapidly. 
Feeding may be necessary in early 
spring. Mr. Little mentioned te 
new bee law which requires regis- 
tration of all apiaries, and request 
for permission to move bees from 
one location to another within the 
state. Bees must be kept in mova- 
ble-frame hives. In this connection 
Mr. Little told about one beekeep- 
er in his state who had kept bees 
for 61 years but had never seen a 
queen. This would hardly have 
happened if the beekeeper had kept 
bees in movable-frame hives. 

M. J. Deyell of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture gave a talk to beginners, 
and showed movies of bees and bee- 
keepers in action. 

Lawrence Jacobs of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture told about one 
colony per acre increasing crimson 
clover seed yield three to five times. 
Honey bees are considered extreme- 
ly essential to agriculture in Ten- 
nessee. Permanent pastures have 
increased 43 percent recently. 

Bob Dadant of Hamilton, Illinois, 
gave a good talk on How To Sell 
Honey — emphasizing good quality 
honey, attractive containers and la- 
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bels, house-to-house selling, radio 
advertising, and the value of road- 
side stands. 

Carl Teasley reported on the re- 
cent Southern Conference meeting 
at Montgomery, Alabama. 

Officers elected for the coming 
year: Leon Harrison, President; 
Fred Rock, Henry Rutledge, and J. 
Thomson, Vice-Presidents; and L. 
H. Little, Secretary and Treasurer. 


* * * * * 


Colorado Beekeepers’ Meeting— 
The annual meeting of The Colora- 
do Beekeepers’ Association on De- 
cember 12 and 13 was one of the 
most interesting, well attended, and 
resultful in several years. 

A sentence printed on the pro- 
grams might well have been the 
key to the success of the meeting: 
“A thriving industry is one that 
draws its strength from within; it 
is an industry that has learned the 
secret of dividing responsibility; it 
is an industry that taps and refines 
the ore in its own members. Here 
lies a vast undeveloped frontier for 
the Colorado Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion.” 

The 1949 officers, John Holzber- 
lein, President; Ivan Olsen, Vice- 
President; and J. Kyle McClaugh- 
erty, Secretary-Treasurer, arranged 
the program by putting about ev- 
erybody on some sort of a commit- 
tee such as Federation Committee, 
Resolution Committee, Marketing 
Committee, Agricultural Commit- 
tee, Advertising Committee, Board 
of Directors, etc. 

The Delegation of work was car- 
ried into the organizational work of 
the Association as well. Local di- 
rectors were named and given the 
job of rounding up members and 
collecting fees in their respective 


areas. 
Faith by members in affiliation 
with the Federation which was 


adopted at the Colorado meeting 
one year ago is shown by the regu- 
lation passed this year by about an 
85 percent majority of those pres- 
ent—that the joint Colorado Asso- 
ciation and the Federation fees 
should be raised from five cents to 
six cents per colony with a $2.50 
minimum, and this amount to be di- 
vided with the Colorado Associa- 
tion keeping 25 percent of collec- 
tions and the Federation receiving 
the balance. 
any more in the pockets of the Fed- 
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This does not mean, 


eration than the original arrange- 
ment where five cents was collected 
and 90 percent kept by the Federa- 
tion, but it does show the Colorado 
Association’s faith in joint collec- 
tion of fees and the courage to put 
them high enough to be an effective 
income for both organizations. — 
Vernon C. Culhane, Secretary, The 
— Beekeepers’ Assn., Falfa, 
olo. 


* * * * * 


The 47th annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation was held in Harrisburg on 
January 10 and 11. Space does not 
permit a full report. H. B. Kirk, 
Senior Entomologist, gave a _ splen- 
did report of the inspection work 
done by his department. 

Dr. E. J. Anderson, Apiculturist 
at State College, gave a most infor- 
mative talk on honey research. 

Dr. W. E. Dunham, Apiculturist 
at Ohio State University, and Geo. 
H. Rea, Extension Bee Specialist of 
Virginia, both gave to the attending 
beekeepers those beekeeping helps 
which they are so capable of giving. 
The Association gave Mr. Rea an 
Honorary Life Membership in rec- 
ognition of outstanding work in 
beekeeping. This makes the _ sev- 
enth association to grant him this 
honer. 

Prof. W. W. Clarke, Jr., Exten- 
sion Apiarist at State College, spoke 
on bees for pollination. In every 
way this meeting was a success due 
to the hard work of the good Pres- 
ident William G. Singer, and the 
loyal painstaking Secretary H. N. 
Snavely, whose efforts over the 
years are reflected in the success of 
the State Association. Mr. Snavely 
was again elected Secretary-Treas- 
urer, and the new president is 
Merle Fisher. The vice-president is 
Paul Ziegler. 
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A Correction 


Referring to the article by Roy 
Grout on page 95, in the third para- 
graph the sentence should read 
“bulk comb honey” instead of bulk 
honey. We inadvertently left out 
the word “comb”’. 





Protect Your Future. Buy Your 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 


In the January talk we attempted 
to describe the internal workings of 
a hive of bees so that the beginner 
might become more familiar with 
the inmates of the hive—the queen, 
drones, and workers. 

During this coming year I am go- 
ing to make an honest effort to 
keep these talks down to the level 
of the amateur or beginner bee- 
keeper so that all beginners may 
derive the maximum pleasure and 
profit from their bees. This is a 
rather difficult thing to do because 
it is not easy for me to write in 
language that the beginner will un- 
derstand. Writers and those who 
talk to beginner beekeepers some- 
times talk over their heads. I shall 
try to avoid using any $50.00 words. 

Within the week we _ received 
from the American Library Service 
in New York City a leaflet offering 
a book entitled “Beekeeping”, said 
to be the first treatise in the Eng- 
lish language which appeared in 
1568. Some of you readers may 
have seen this book but I imagine 
copies are rather scarce. We have 
an old book on bees entitled “The 
Feminine Monarchie’”’, by Charles 
Butler, appearing in 1634. This 
book is rather difficult to read be- 
cause of being written in old Eng- 
lish script. We note, however, in 
chapter two where the author men- 
tions bee garden and the seats for 
the hives, that practically the same 
information is given regarding the 
importance of wind protection from 
the prevailing winds during the 
winter that we are attempting to 
emphasize today. The author says 
among other things that the north 
fence of your garden should be 
close and high so that the cold wind 
will not be apt to kill the bees, and 
also that the bee garden should not 
be sheltered from the south sun 
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Worker 





Drone 


By M. J. Deyell 


which not only dries the hives but 

also causes them to swarm in sum- 

mer. 

Is the Term Beekeeper a Misnomer? 
Do we actually keep bees? In 

one sense, yes, and in another sense, 


no. I just now looked up what 


Webster has to say about the word 
“keep”. It has different meanings. 
One meaning is to restrain from de- 
parture or removal; to retain in 
one’s power of possession. 

Now bees are a little different 
from other livestock on a farm. The 
farmer can keep hogs, cows, or 
horses in a field provided the fence 
is high and strong enough. Honey 
bees are different. They fly where 
they please. The owner of the bees 
may try to prevent swarms issuing 
from the hives and flying away. In 
some instances he is unsuccessful 
and therefore does not retain them 
in his possession. 

A Big Swarm I Did Not Keep 

Back in 1917 when I kept bees 
commercially in Northern Michi- 
gan I found two very large swarms 
on the limbs of an apple tree. They 
were close together and in due time 
they united into one large cluster. 
It took three deep hive bodies to 
hold that swarm and even then 
some of the bees were left outside. 
I gave the swarm a comb contain- 
ing a little honey and brood in all 
stages. The bees were hived July 
1. On July 5, as we were eating 
dinner, we heard a roar in the di- 
rection of the apiary. We looked 
out and found that the big swarm 
that had been hived was leaving the 
hive and flying around above the 
apiary. I supposed the bees would 
cluster on the branch of an apple 
tree as they had previously done, 
but no, the swarm started to travel 
in the direction of a large woods 
about three-quarters of a _ mile 
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away. That swarm was a sight to 
behold. It almost darkened the 
sun. I quickly gathered up smoker, 
bee veil, a big wash tub, and some 
other paraphernalia, cranked up 
the Model T Ford truck, and started 
after the swarm which kept paral- 
lel with the road leading to the 
woods. That swarm traveled at the 
rate of 10 to 12 miles an hour as I 
found out by watching the speed- 
ometer. When I got to the edge of 
the large woods I looked for the 
last time at the largest swarm I 
have ever seen. I have often won- 
dered what became of it. It would 
take a large cavity in a bee tree to 
hold such a swarm. 

Some will tell me I should have 
had the queen’s wings clipped and 
I'll admit they are right. I did 
practice clipping that year but there 
may have been two queens in some 
of my hives. 

Even though some swarms do get 
away, the beekeeper who has learn- 
ed how to control swarming does 
not lose many bees, and is a better 
beekeeper than the person who 
does not use proper swarm control 
measures. We will have more to 
say about this later on. 

This might be a good place to 
say that successful beekeeping de- 
pends on understanding the princi- 
ples that underlie bee behavior, 
then knowing how to apply these 
principles to the management of 
bees. We cannot make bees do 
anything. We have to cooperate 
with bees, work along with them, 
in order to make it more easy and 
natural for them to store surplus 
honey. After we have learned how 
to do this we are going to get larg- 
er crops of honey. 

How Long Have Bees Been Here? 

An interesting clipping from a 
newspaper came to my desk today. 
The item says that a plant geneticist 
stated that bees arrived on this 
planet about 60,000,000 years ago. 
That is a long time. 

One writer has said, “The origin 
of the art of beekeeping is hidden 
in the mists of antiquity.” 

Why Keep Bees? 

There are various reasons for 
keeping bees. Some people like to 
have a few hives of bees in their 
back yards to play with as a side- 
line or hobby. In some instances 
the hobby develops into a business. 

It may be said that there are 
three classes of beekeepers. First, 
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_ keeping a 


beekeepers who have a few hives 
to play with, as already mentioned; 
second, part-time or back-lot bee- 
keepers who operate enough colo- 
nies to produce some surplus honey. 
There are a great many beekeepers 
belonging to this class throughout 
the country. 

Then there is the commercial 
class of beekeepers who depend 
wholely on the production of honey 
and wax for a livelihood. It is 
quite essential that commercial bee- 
keepers have their bees in areas 
where honey plants are abundant 
and constitute a reliable source of 
nectar. 

A number of commercial bee- 
keepers, especially in the West and 
mid-West, practice migratory bee- 
keeping, transporting their apiaries 
on large trucks from one section of 
the country to another so as to 
take advantage of honey flows that 
occur. 

Some beekeepers furnish hives 
of bees to orchardists who need to 
have their trees pollinated at the 
proper time to increase yields of 
fruit. The majority of the or- 
chardists, instead of attempting to 
keep bees themselves, depend on 
commercial beekeepers to furnish 
the bees, paying a reasonable rent. 

During the past few years the de- 
mand for hives of bees to pollinate 
legumes and various kinds of clo- 
vers has increased materially. The 
majority of legume seed growers 
realize that honey bees are needed 
to pollinate the blossoms to increase 
seed yields. The demand for bees 
to pollinate legumes is bound to in- 
crease in the near future. As a 
matter of fact, seed growers are 
now realizing that there are not 
enough bees throughout the coun- 
try to perform the pollinating ser- 
vice necessary to bring about max- 
imum seed yield. This is one rea- 
son for the scarcity of clover seeds 
and, intidentally, the high prices 
of seeds at the present time. 

And so, beekeeping is an interest- 
ing business and can be made prof- 
itable provided, of course, favor- 
able conditions for nectar secretion 
prevail and intelligent apiary man- 
agement is applied. 

The side-line beekeeper, especial- 
ly the professional man who needs 
a hobby to take him away from the 
strenuous daily program, finds bee- 
most interesting and 
worthwhile recreation. 
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More Small Beekeepers Mean 
Better Pollination Coverage 

It stands to reason that a consid- 
erable number of small back-lot 
apiaries in any given area results in 
a more thorough pollination of 
fruits, vegetables, and legumes than 
a similar number of bees located in 
a few yards some distance apart. 
Obviously, some of the _ back-lot 
beekeepers do not realize the ser- 
vice they are rendering to agricul- 
ture. 

As brought out in a previous ar- 
ticle, honey bees are responsible for 
approximately 82 percent of the 
pollination services rendered. For- 
tunately, there are swarms of bees 
in sidings of buildings and bee trees 
over the country and if it were not 
for these so-called wild bees agri- 
culture would suffer more than it 
does today because of the shortage 
of honey bees. 

There is at least one more reason 
why we should have more beekeep- 
ers, especially beginner beekeep- 
ers. We need an oncoming group 
of young people to take the places 
of the older beekeepers who have 
served their industry long and well 
and are now retiring due to inabili- 
ty to carry on. Quite a number of 
the old beekeepers are passing on 
each year. 

It would appear that each county 
and state beekeepers’ association 
throughout the country should have 
a committee to help beginner bee- 
keepers and those who are planning 
to start with bees in the near fu- 
ture. This same committee could 
cooperate with the program com- 
mittee on forming programs of spe- 
cial interest to beginners as well 
as experienced beekeepers. 

As I get over the country attend- 
ing bee meetings here and there, I 
have noticed the comparatively 
small number of young people at- 
tending those meetings and the 
large number of middle-aged and 
elderly people. If we do not get 
more young people interested in 
beekeeping what is going to happen 
to our industry in the next ten or 
twenty years? 

Where to Keep Bees 

Naturally, this question comes to 
the mind of every beginner. 

As a matter of fact, bees have 
been and are being kept in almost 
every conceivable place. We knew 
a business man in Chicago who liv- 
ed in a thickly settled area and 
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kept a hive of bees in his living 
room with the entrance facing out 
through a window. This beekeep- 
er produced section comb honey 
and managed to secure a good crop 
each year when conditions were fa- 
vorable. It so happened that there 
was an abundance of sweet clover 
growing wild _ in that locality. 


We have already mentioned the 
business man in New York City 
who keeps bees on the plaza of the 
15th story of the Rockefeller Build- 
ing and secures crops of honey. At 
least the bees are high enough in 
the air so that they will not come 
in contact with people or animals 
on the streets below and that is one 
thing to be kept in mind when 
keeping bees in town and cities. 

If bees are kept in back lots in 
thickly populated areas of cities or 
towns it is essential that a row of 
trees or buildings surround the bees 
so that they are compelled to fly 
up and over in order to avoid com- 
ing in contact with neighbors or pe- 
destrians on the street. 

If the town or city lot is deep, it 
is an advantage to have the bees lo- 
cated on the end farthest away 
from the street, and away from 
dwelling houses, if possible. How- 
ever. if the owner of the bees is 
careful to manipulate the hives 
during the middle of the day when 
bees are flying well, there is not 
much danger of getting the bees 
stirred up so that they will sting 
people or animals nearby. 

Giving neighbors a jar or section 
of honey once in a while helps to 
keep them sweet and will usually 
prevent neighborhood friction due 
to the presence of bees. 

Water is important for bees and 
in the absence of a spring or creek 
nearby it is necessary to provide a 
watering place for the bees, espe- 
cially during the hot dry months 
of summer. 

The next talk will have to do 
with the when and how of begin- 
ning beekeeping. 
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Cover Picture 


The cover picture this month is a 
winter scene back of the lumber 
yard of The A. I. Root Co. The pic- 
ture was taken by Merle Frederick, 
an employee of The A. I. Root Co. 
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Two Apiaries — One Eastern and One Mid-Western 











“The harvest is past.” Part of the home apiary of C. G. Langley, Red Wing, Minnesota. 
Note the natural wind protection by trees and hillside. 











A backyard apiary on a farm in the hills of Pennsylvania. 
—Picture sent in by Paul Hadley, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Sales Tales 


By Tom Paisley 


In an effort to show all the bee- 
keepers what is being done by some 
of the larger concerns to stimulate 
the sales of honey, we shall in this 
coming year feature from time to 
time stories and pictures about 
worthwhile sales ideas used by ma- 
jor honey packers. It should be un- 
derstood that some of the displays 
and ideas will be too expensive for 
the beekeeper who has only one or 
two hives of bees. However, to 
these men seeing the best in sales 
techniques, it will show them ex- 
actly what the competition is doing. 

With this month’s article you see 
two pictures furnished us by the 
Ohio Honey Association. The first 
picture shows a honey display stand 
which is used in an individual store. 
As many of you know, storekeepers 
allot space in their stores according 
to the volume of business which any 
one product does. Items that move 
the fastest are in the choicest loca- 
tions in the store. One great diffi- 
culty we find with stores is that 
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honey, being a relatively slow mov- 
ing product, is frequently placed 
back under the counter where it is 
not seen and so does not move out 
of the store. 

The Ohio Co-op. is using a very 
effective means of bringing honey 
to the housewives’ attention. With 
an attractive and well-lighted dis- 
play, the storekeeper will allot 
some of the best space to this dis- 
play stand. The stand plus the bet- 
ter location means many times the 
volume in honey sales. It is al- 
most a vicious circle. Honey that 
is put under the counter moves out 
of the store slowly, so it is left un- 
der the counter. Honey attractive- 
ly displayed in a good location in 
the store moves out rapidly and 
gives the storekeeper sufficient 
profit that he is happy to have this 
honey stand where everyone can 
see it and put a jar of nature’s 
sweet in his market basket. 

This display stand is designed for 
advertising honey in individual gro- 
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This attractive lighted display boosted sales.—Photo courtesy Ohio Honey Asso. 
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The display at the Cleveland Food Show more than paid for itself.—Photo courtesy 
Ohio Honey Asso. 


cery stores. The base is a half-cir- 
cle 26 inches wide. The stand is 
36 inches tall. It should be placed 
on a counter or table so that it will 
be at least 30 inches above the 
floor. One of these stands was set up 
in a fruit market where very little 
honey was being sold. This fruit 
market has sold 364 jars of honey 
in two weeks’ time. The display 
contains four 20-watt fluorescent 
bulbs and can be left lighted day 
and night if it is in a position to be 
seen from the sidewalk or street. It 
is impossible for customers to go 
into a store without seeing the dis- 
play. The stand also shows honey 
at its best and this is what accounts 
for the unusual volume in sales. 


The beekeepers who can sell all 
their honey through the corner gro- 
cery store can also take advantage 
of the selling principle involved in 
the use of this display stand. If you 
can persuade a storekeeper to set a 
case of honey near his cash register, 
both of you will be greatly amazed 
at the sharp increase in honey sales. 
The Ohio Honey Association should 
certainly be complimented on ap- 
plying this sales principle through 
the use of this very attractive hon- 
ey display. Many new customers 
who have never given honey a sec- 
ond thought will come face to face 
with this product in their daily 
marketing. 


The other picture shows a much 
larger exhibit of honey which will 
be shown at food shows, fairs, and 
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other gatherings where large crowds 
are assembled. This Ohio Brand 
Honey exhibit was placed in the 
Cleveland Food Show during No- 
vember 1949. The space occupied 
was 18 feet in width and the exhib- 
it measured about 11 feet in height. 
Sales of honey to the extent of 
18,000 were made from this display 
in eight afternoons and evenings. 
The prices for all sizes of honey 
containers were several cents high- 
er than the prevailing prices in the 
Cleveland market. No one took ex- 
ception to the increase in price at 
the show. Everyone commented on 
how beautiful the honey was in the 
display. Good honey, properly pack- 
ed and displayed, can always be 
sold at a premium. 

The sales figure of 18,000 honey 
sales certainly proves that when 
honey is properly displayed custom- 
ers are very willing to take home 
this excellent energy food. We are 
constantly fighting the problem in 
honey marketing that many bee- 
keepers feel honey should sell it- 
self. ‘If any of you have found this 
to be true, I would greatly appre- 
ciate knowing the secret. No prod- 
uct in this world will sell itself. 
There is room in this industry for 
a great deal of work such as the 
Ohio Cooperative is doing in the 
marketing of their particular brand 


of honey. I would like to thank 
Roscoe Franks for supplying us 
with pictures and_ information 


about these two fine honey dis- 
plays. 
103 

















Editorials 


What a Honey A comparatively 
of a Cereal! new product of 

General Foods is 
the new Post Sugar Crisp, a break- 
fast food. 

The fluffy puffed wheat has a 
special honey flavored coating, so 
sweet that it is not necessary to add 
sugar. Milk or cream is added, or 
this product may be eaten like can- 
dy—so says the advertisement. 

In any event, this new breakfast 
food which is puffed wheat coated 
with sugar and honey, is likely to 
go across in a big way, and if it 
does a considerable amount of hon- 
ey will be needed. This will be 
good news for beekeepers over the 
country. 





aS. 
Clovers With and This past sum- 
Without Bees mer Medina 
County (Ohio) 


was selected as one of three coun- 
ties in Ohio for an experimental 
project to determine the value of 
honey bees in the production of seed 
from legumes, mainly red clover 
and Ladino. This was _ sponsored 
by the AAA in cooperation with the 
Farm Bureau. 

The A. I. Root Company moved 
populous colonies of bees to loca- 
tions adjacent to fields of clover, 
having two colonies for each acre 
of clover. The object was to keep 
close tab on the amount of seed pro- 
duced from nine fields, consisting of 
68 acres, to compare with nine oth- 
er fields containing approximately 
the same number of acres, the lat- 
ter having no bees within flying 
distance of them. As a matter of 
fact, there were no bee yards with- 
in a mile and a half of these fields 
although there likely were some 
bees in trees near by. 

At the close of the season, after 
the seed had been threshed, it was 
found that the average yield per 
acre from fields having bees near 
by to pollinate the blossoms, was 
approximately 69 pounds per acre; 
the fields that did not have bees 
near by produced 36 pounds per 
acre. This means that the presence 
of bees practically doubled the seed 
yield. Most of the farmers were of 
the opinion that if weather condi- 
tions had been more favorable than 
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they were this past summer, the 
seed yield would have been con- 
siderably higher. 

Most of the farmers are agreed 
that bees do increase seed yields of 
legumes and they want to continue 
the experiment next year. When 
farmers, especially legume _ seed 
growers over the country, are con- 
vinced that the presence of hives 
near fields of clover while in bloom 
does actually increase seed yields 
materially, they are going to ask 
for more bees even though they 
have to pay aé reasonable rental 
charge. It has been demonstrated 
that the more bees there are within 
flying distance of clover fields in 
bloom, the more seed produced. 
When seed growers wake up to the 
importance of bees in connection 
with clover seed growing there will 
not be enough bees to supply the 
demand. 


AS. 


The Housewife One of the con- 
Buys What Ads _tributors to our 
Tell Her to Buy pages recently 
made the above 
statement which we _ assume _ is 
largely true. The average house- 
wife does rely to quite an extent on 
advertisements as a guide to her 
purchases for the household. 

It naturally follows then, that if 
more advertisements of honey ap- 
peared in newspapers and maga- 
zines, more honey would be sold 
than at present. 

In a letter received this morning 
the writer says that beekeepers 
should be doing more than they are 
doing at present to increase honey 
sales. This writer said that in his 
locality he never sees honey men- 
tioned in the lists that grocers dis- 
tribute to their prospective cus- 
tomers. If honey were mentioned 
it seems obvious that more honey 
would be sold. 

It seems apparent that beekeepers 
over the country should not permit 
the American Honey Institute and 
large handlers of honey to do all 
the promotional work necessary in 
creating customer interest in honey. 
Beekeepers should put forth more 
effort along the line of distributing 
printed matter including recipes for 
using honey. Such leaflets and fold- 
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ers may be obtained from the 
American Honey Institute at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, at a very reasonable 
price. 


— 
Beekeepers Do Not After 
Want Publicity 


talking 
with a num- 
ber of bee- 
keepers over the country, it seems 
apparent that the majority of bee- 
keepers, especially the commercial 
class, do not care to have their ac- 
tivities publicized. We cannot blame 
them. If a large producer should 
write an article for a bee journal 
covering the details of his methods 
of management and should mention 
per-colony averages of surplus hon- 
ey secured, it is likely that bee- 
keepers from other parts of the 
country would crowd in on him and 
encroach on his territory. Such a 
situation would be bad for this bee- 
keeper and all newcomers. There 
is a limit to the number of colonies 
any given territory will support. 


——a 
Snow Protection In most regions 


for Bees of the North Feb- 
ruary is a cold, 
snowy, month. Some _ beekeepers, 


especially beginners, worry about 
hives of bees covered with snow. 
As a matter of fact, there is no 
cause for undue worry because 
hives covered with snow are pro- 


tected against the cold winter 
winds. Furthermore, snow piled 
around hives actually keeps the 


bees warmer than they would be if 
left out in the open. 

Indians and trappers in the far 
North, caught away from home in 
a big blizzard, have been known to 
wrap themselves up in blankets un- 
der four or five feet of snow and 
sleep comfortably during the night. 

Hives of bees under snow banks 
are not likely to smother provided 
the hive entrances are properly 
constructed. When the crust of the 
snow above the hive is removed, 
one will find an open space directly 
in front of the entrance. Hives cov- 
ered with snow are likely to winter 
well. 

<r 
As mentioned recent- 
ly in Gleanings an 
international organization headed 
by Dr. Morgenthaler of Switzerland 
was started during the 13th Inter- 
national Congress held in Amster- 
dam last August. One of the func- 
tions of this 
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Apimondia 


organization is to. 


launch a new journal, Apimondia, 
international in scope. It will con- 
sist largely of abstracts from arti- 
cles appearing in bee journals over 
the world. The Bee World, publish- 
ed in London, England, has been se- 
lected meanwhile as the organ of 
Apimondia. 

During the past 20 years the edi- 
torship of the Bee World has been 
ably carried on by Miss Annie D. 
Betts who was eminently well qual- 
ified for her work. She is to be con- 
gratulated on the outstanding ser- 
vice she has rendered to beekeepers 
in all countries during the years. 

In a letter to readers appearing 
in the December 1949 Bee World, 
Miss Betts announced her resigna- 
tion as editor of the Bee World, and 
asked that all readers give her suc- 
cessor, Dr. Eva Crane, the support 
she deserves. 

Dr. Crane is well qualified to 
carry on this work and the journal 
will doubtless continue to be a re- 
liable source of world-wide infor- 
mation on apicultural science and 
practice. 

—w 


Upping the Price We 
of Honey Carl 


note from 
Kalthoff’s 
report in North, 
East, West and South department 
for January that after he advanced 
his selling price of honey, people 
continued to buy it. Buyers may 
feel skeptical about a low-priced 
item. They are willing to pay a 
reasonable price. 

We are reminded of the merchant 
in a nearby city who offered an 
item with which he was overstock- 
ed at a ridiculously low price. As 
a matter of fact, he devoted a part 
of one window to the display of 
this item. His sales were very dis- 
couraging, so he decided to remove 
the display and bring it out later. 
In about a month he made a similar 
display of the item, advancing the 
price. ‘Strange as it may seem, the 
article began to move and the sales 
were quite satisfactory due to the 
special display he had made. 

This seems to prove that cutting 
the price of an article may not in- 
crease sales while advancing the 
price slightly may result in an in- 
crease in sales. Certainly a fine 
food like honey should command a 
reasonable price and people are 
willing to pay it provided the qual- 
ity of the honey is good. 
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Retaining Delicate Some people 
Aroma of Honey have said that 

some of the 
honey found on the market nowa- 
days is rather flat or tasteless. If 
that is the case we need to do some- 
thing about it. Honey is supposed 
to be different and in fact is actu- 
ally different from other sweets, 
both in flavor and content. 

Some years ago when we had an 
abundance of white Dutch clover 
around Medina, as well as alsike 
clover, we secured an_ unusually 
good crop of white honey. The 
clover flow started early that sea- 
son. On June 28 the writer remov- 
ed two deep supers of surplus hon- 
ey during mid-afternoon, extracted 
the combs of honey in his basement 
with a two-frame power extractor, 
and strained it through two thick- 
nesses of fine cheesecloth. The 
temperature was around 90 degrees 
F., warm enough for the honey to 
strain without being heated. 

That evening we had some of 
the honey for supper. It had a 
marvelous flavor—in fact, the fam- 
ily went into ecstasies over it. It 
had an unusually fine flavor or bo- 
quet, shall we say, that we had not 
detected in other honeys. 

We were so enthusiastic about 
the flavor of this honey that we 
gave about a dozen pint jars of it 
to friends and neighbors. In a few 
days some of these neighbors called 
and said, “Say, do you happen to 
have any of that honey to sell? It 
is the most delicious honey we have 
ever tasted.” 

As a matter of fact, we were sell- 
ing some honey from our home but 
we had not given the samples of 
honey with the idea of promoting 
sales. 

Now, the people to whom we 
gave the honey knew good honey 
when they tasted it and wanted 
more. If it were possible to have 
honey reach the market with that 
delicate, indefinable flavor which 
sets honey apart from other sweets, 
would there be so much unsold hon- 
ey in the country as there is today? 

The honey we had for supper 
that evening around 5:30 p.m. had 
been in the hive with the bees three 
hours prior to that time. There had 
not been time for it to lose any of 
its original fine flavor. In our 
present day methods of processing 
honey for the market, could some 
method be devised by which that 
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original flavor could be captured 
and retained? It seems obvious 
that we do too many things to hon- 
ey before it reaches the table. 

If this problem of retaining the 
delicate flavor of honey could be 
solved isn’t it possible that the de- 
mand for honey would be much 
greater than it is today? 


* * &£ € & 


The Weather Even though many 
people are talking 
about the weather, no one seems to 
be doing anything about it, as Mark 
Twain so aptly put it. In one of 
the recent magazines we noted an 
item about dispensing some chemi- 
cal from ground installations in 
order to cause rain to fall in that 
vicinity. If that actually worked, 
people in New York City would 
likely be the first to take advantage 
of such a discovery. 

The question that arises in the 
minds of beekeepers in some parts 
of the East where mild weather has 
prevailed thus far (this is January 
12) is: Will the mild weather cause 
brood rearing, and if so will this in 
turn result in an abnormal con- 
sumption of normal stores? Yester- 
day we opened a normal colony and 
found a patch of brood, eggs, lar- 
vae, and a little sealed brood in on- 
ly one comb. We happened to see 
the queen. She appeared to be some- 
what larger than she would be dur- 
ing the period of quiescence which 
prevails in this locality during No- 
vember, December and early Janu- 
ary. 

Tt seems to be a fact that when 
queens do start laying during late 
winter and early spring, they are 
likely to continue and gradually 
increase their egg laying as the sea- 
son advances. 

There is ample time in the North 
for cold weather and it seems likely 
that we may have our share of it 
between now and April. If such 
cold weather comes it might retard 
brood rearing but we are not ab- 
solutely sure about this. It may de- 
pend on the manner in which bees 
are packed or perhaps left unpack- 
ed or protected for the winter 
months. 

In most of the northeastern re- 
gion of the United States and Can- 
ada bees were well supplied with 
winter stores last fall. Here’s hop- 
ing that the weather man may be 
as kind as possible to the beekeep- 
ers from now until spring. 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Jan. 2 
Weather: Through- 
out December the 
weather in South- 
ern California has 
# been quite erratic. 
s Many of the days 
were really warm— 
almost like summer 
days. Then we had 
E two cold spells when 
smudging was re- 
sorted to in the citrus districts. In 
the Imperial and Coachella Valleys 
vegetables had to be protected in 
most places. Southern California 
had from one to two inches of rain 
during the month which brought 
the average rainfall to normal in 
most places. 

Market: Producers are patiently 
—or perhaps impatiently—waiting 
to see what is to happen to the 
prices of honey since the new law 
went into effect. Some beekeepers 
are still holding their 1949 crop in 
the hope that the prices will be in- 
creased soon after the meeting 
scheduled to be held in Washington, 
D. C. the first part of January. 

Miscellaneous: In San _ Diego 
County the bees have been going 
after pollen and nectar in the hi- 
biscus blossoms in what might be 
called almost swarms.’ Undoubted- 
ly this is because there has been so 
much warm weather. 

A man who was bothered with 
bees in the walls of his house re- 
ported a peculiar finding. The bees 
had been killed and the siding re- 
moved. When cleaning out the bees, 
honey, and wax, he found two dead 
mice imbedded in the beeswax. 
Perhaps some of you remember 
reading a story written by Maeter- 
linck years ago in which he said 
the bees killed mice which got in 
their hives. In order to destroy 
any odor they coated the mice with 
propolis and they became mummi- 
fied. 

A very fine meeting of the State 
Beekeepers’ Association was held 
in Fresno on December 6, 7, and 8. 
There was a good attendance, an 
excellent program, and much inter- 
est shown. Almost one full day was 
devoted to talks and discussions on 
the subject of pollination. Some 





orchardists use an artificial method , 
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but the popular and natural method 
is with bees. 

Joseph F. Reinhardt, of the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis, gave 
a most enlightening talk on “The 
Behavior of the Honey Bee in 
Working Alfalfa Blossoms”. It is 
amazing to know what the little 
bee can learn—especially in polli- 
nating alfalfa blossoms. It is also 
amazing to know the results ob- 
tained when bees are used in pol- 
linating. A _ field with no _ bees 
yields only from one-fifth to one- 
half as much alfalfa seed as one 
with an apiary nearby. From ob- 
servation—a man in Hemet with 
an 80-acre field of carrots obtained 
800 pounds of seed per acre. A 
friend with the same acreage but 
with no bees near harvested only 
397 pounds per acre. It appears 
that it pays not only to cater to the 
beekeepers but also to hire them to 
move their bees to the farms and 
ranches where pollination is neces- 
sary. 

There were also many fine talks 
given and discussions held on the 
advertising side and the marketing 
of honey.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, 
California. 

——— 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Dec. 31 
Weather: Unless we 
have a seige of rains 
in the spring, 1949- 
1950 will be another 
dry year. Last month 
(November) I was 
' given averages which 
were too high by 
1.78 inches for the 
amount of rainfall in 
this vicinity. Our 
normal rainfall to 
the end of Decem- 
ber averages about 
5 inches and we have had but 2.94 
inches to date, leaving a deficiency 
of 2.06 inches. This is not very en- 
couraging for the needs of farmers 
who have to depend on wells for 
irrigation purposes. Our city popu- 
lations are growing and many cities 
depend on well water for all uses. 
The drain on the underground wa- 
ter supply has been greater in re- 
cent years than precipitation can 
replace and as a result the water 
levels in the wells are getting grad- 
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ually lower. Heavy frosts were 
rather frequent during the month 
but temperatures were favorable 
for some bee flight during a portion 
of all but a few days. We are also 
having heavy fogs which prevent 
evaporation of soil moisture and 
add slightly to the surface moisture, 
especially where the soil is covered 
with grass or weeds. 

Plant Conditions: While the pre- 
cipitation has been sufficient to en- 
courage the development of some 
vegetation, the frosty mornings 
have tended to retard plant growth. 
The deciduous trees will have a 
rest period due to cold weather, 
and the different varieties may 
bloom closer together as a result. 
In Northern California this may 
mean an abundance of pollen dur- 
ing a comparatively short period 
and at a time when the colonies are 
not strong enough to make the most 
of the supply. A shortage of pollen 
during the spring period will result 
in weaker colonies in April and 
May when most of the package 
bees are shipped to the northern 
states and to Canada. 

Condition of Colonies: There is 
practically no change from last 
month. The consumption of honey 
has been small and in most cases 
there is no accumulation of dead 
bees in front of the hives. A few 
bees are visiting the watering 
places but not enough to indicate 
that brood rearing has begun. The 
bees in the colony established in the 
wall of our laboratory, where the 
temperature is now around 75 de- 
grees F., are leisurely cleaning out 
cells, policing the combs, some few 
are fanning and others are just 
standing around. A few days ago, 
when the room was cold, the bees 
were clustered in a tight ball and 
appeared to be greatly reduced in 
number. There is no evidence of 
brood rearing. One day this week, 
when the outside temperature was 
in the high 60’s, I saw a yellow 
jacket neatly cut off the abdomen 
of a living bee on the ground in 
front of its hive, dissect out its hon- 
ey stomach, and later saunter into 
the hive entrance. I had supposed 
that yellow jackets had long since 
become inactive for the balance of 
the year, but this one certainly was- 
n’t. I did not wait to see if it was 
successful in its foray inside of the 
hive. 

The Honey Market: Sales of hon- 
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ey usually increase in December 
and could be increased to a much 
greater extent if honey was proper- 
ly advertised. People started buy- 
ing Christmas presents early in De- 
cember and the tempo of buying 
picked up with the approach of 
Christmas. Honey began to move 
from the retailer, probably because 
more people were eating hot cakes 
and biscuits and waffles. People 
were looking for suggestions for 
gifts and what could be a sweeter 
gift than a jar or tin of honey or a 
specially prepared gift package of 
different kinds of honeys? Those 
few who have specialized in such 
packages are generally pleased with 
the results. Our students again took 
several dozens of 5-pound tins of 
honey home as gifts. We believe 
this could be duplicated not only in 
the different colleges and univer- 
sities, but in stores and factories 
throughout the land. 


At the recent convention of the 
California State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation in Fresno, considerable 
time on the program was given to 
the discussion of ways and means 
of selling honey. Managers of the 
Raisin Advisory Board, of a turkey 
association, and of an advertising 
agency emphasized, in turn, the 
need for producer-processor organi- 
zations to push the sale of their 
products through advertising, tell- 
ing the housewife what they have 
to sell, why she should buy it, how 
to use it, and where she can get it. 
The two producer organizations are 
pointing to the time when they no 
longer will have government sup- 
port and they want to be in posi- 
tion to market their products in a 
profitable way. They emphasized 
that strict standardization is a pre- 
requisite to buyer confidence in any 
article and especially in every com- 
petitive food. A ‘Marketing Agree- 
ment”? was given serious considera- 
tion as a means of self-help within 
the industry and a study is being 
made of the manner in which such 
an agreement could be applied to 


the beekeeping industry. Twenty- 
three agricultural commodities in 
California are under Marketing 


Agreements and, according to W. J. 
Kurt, Chief of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, they are operating under self- 
help programs. The producer is in- 
terested in marketing costs, of 
which advertising should be a sub- 
stantial part. A uniform tax on 
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honey, matched by the processor, or 
a tax on all honey containers, 
wholesale and retail, would raise a 
sufficient sum to support advertis- 
ing and honey research programs. 
The American Federation and the 
State Associations should provide a 
method of implementing the financ- 
ing of honey publicity. The Amer- 
ican Honey Institute and the Amer- 
ican Federation can carry out con- 
structive programs if they have 
membership participation on an ad- 
equate scale. Honey advertising and 
publicity is a national problem and 
cannot be solved satisfactorily by 
government price support unless 
the industry uses the support price 
as a basis for actively pushing hon- 
ey sales.—J. E. Eckert, University 
of California at Davis. 
AS 
TEXAS, January 6 

Weather: Except 
: on two occasions 

during the _ past 

month when frost 
occurred through- 
out Texas, the 
winter thus far 
has been compar- 

atively mild. 

Mostly cloudy 

weather prevailed 

with frequent 
rainfall which 
provided abun- 
dant soil moisture except in a few 
scattered areas. 

Bees and Plants: Bees have been 
fairly inactive except for occasional 
afternoon flights of some colonies. 
Locally scale colonies have lost on- 
ly one or two pounds in weight 
during December. Seedlings of ear- 
ly spring blooming winter annuals 
are abundant along roadsides, in 
wastelands, pastures, and _ lawns. 
Spring beauty Claytonia simsii has 
bloomed for several weeks, also the 
native cedar is coming into bloom 
but so far bees were not observed 
visiting either of these plants. In 
Southwest Texas the brush has 
made remarkable recovery from 
frost damage of last winter and a 
normal bloom may be_ expected 
during the coming spring. Among 
the farm crops cotton acreage will 
be reduced this year. This reduc- 
tion will be replaced largely by leg- 
umes which are of even greater 
value to bees. Young plants of 
horsemint are plentiful throughout 
its range. 
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Market: The movement of honey 
has shown further improvement 
during December. Retail sales have 
been active and prices are steady. 
Some small producers who devel- 
oped a local market have disposed 
of their entire crop and are now 
buying stocks from their neighbors. 

Miscellaneous: Dr. F. L. Thomas, 
State Entomologist and Professor of 
Apiculture at Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, keeps an observation hive of 
bees in his office, which is of much 
interest to callers. Beside the regu- 
lar class in beekeeping, other agri- 
cultural students are given oppor- 
tunity to receive an afternoon of 
instruction consisting of a lecture 
and demonstration in the College 
Apiary. Some 300 students have 
taken advantage of the opportunity. 
Thus the future farmers, teachers, 
extension workers, and _ scientists 
are given first hand information on 
the behavior of bees, how they live 
and work and truly serve our agri- 
culture. 

We are informed with much re- 
gret of the passing of Hugh Shofner 
of Greenville, Texas, on December 
31. Mr. Shofner was one of the 
largest producers in the sweet clo- 
ver area of North Texas, past pres- 
ident of the Texas Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, and took an active part 
in beekeeping affairs and organiza- 
tions.—A. H. Alex, College Station, 
Texas. 


=~ 
PENNSYLVANIA, January 7 
Weather: We _ are 
enjoying a_ second 
mild winter — at 
least it has been 
mild until January 
6. The bees have 
had two good 
flights during the 
past month. Rob- 
bing was in evi- 
dence each time be- 
cause temperatures 
were high enough to permit free 
flight for nearly the entire day. 

Several colonies were examined 
on January 6, and all of them con- 
tained an area of brood about five 
to seven inches in diameter. They 
all contained sealed brood which 
indicated that brood rearing had 
started during the last warm weath- 
er in December. 

Colonies are wintering well and 
are strong. They have consumed 
relatively small amounts of honey 
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to date. The second story supers 
were still full on all colonies ex- 
amined. The full supers above forc- 
ed brood rearing to begin in the 
lower hive bodies. 

The year 1949, which has just 
ended, has been the mildest year 
on record for Pennsylvania. The 
weather records cover a period of 
62 years. The average temperature 
was about three degrees above nor- 
mal. 

Market: The honey markets were 
very much improved this fall for 
light honey which moved more rap- 
idly than for some time. Dark hon- 
ey, on the other hand, refused to 
move from the _ grocers’ shelves. 
Chunk honey is selling readily in 
some stores and slowly in others. 

The demand for honey continued 
good until Christmas. The market 
is now almost at a standstill which 
is but normal since the stimulus to 
buy freely ends with Christmas and 
only essentials are bought for the 
next six to eight weeks. 

Retail prices continue to drop in 
spite of the improved demand. 
Most of these cuts in prices are not 
made by the local beekeepers but 
by honey packers out of the state. 

Miscellaneous: Plans are now be- 
ing made for the one-week short 
course in beekeeping to be held 
next August. This course is unusu- 
al in that those who attend are giv- 
en an opportunity to apply in the 
afternoon of each day what they 
have learned through lectures each 
morning. As much as one ton of 
honey is removed by the students 
from the bees and extracted on the 
three sets of extracting equipment. 

Queen rearing equipment is made 
and used by each student. Bees are 
shaken into packages, then they are 
taken to another apiary and intro- 
duced into hives. Considerable 
time is used for demonstrating A.F. 
B., Nosema, wax moths, bee lice, 
and other phases of beekeeping. 
Slides or movies are shown each 
evening and a party is held on Fri- 
day evening to complete the course. 

The cost of the course other than 
food and lodging is $5.00 for resi- 
dents of Pennsylvania, and $10.00 
for those from outside the state.— 
Prof. E. J. Anderson, State College, 
Pa. 


a 
SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON 
December 12 
The Weather: We are having the 
first snow of the season. However, 
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we have had the most unusual 
weather all fall that was ever re- 
corded—perfect for us humans but 
the nights were too cool for a good 
nectar flow. Our summer was hot 
and dry, which was very good for a 
good crop of fireweed honey had 
not the black aphis attacked the 
blossoms in early August. I had 
occasion to take our _ Assistant 
County Extension Agent out in the 
fireweed country on August 23 and 
he found that the aphis had practic- 
ally destroyed all the blossom end 
of the fireweed by that time. In 
spite of this we averaged about 80 
pounds of surplus per colony. 

The Market is very slow with 
good honey retailing at or near 30 
cents per pound. However, there 
are two or three brands put out by 
packers that retail at from 18 to 20 
cents per pound. I do not know 
what the wholesale market is in 
this district as most beekeepers 
have a ready local market for all 
they produce. 

Miscellaneous: Colonies went in- 
to winter very strong and with 
plenty of good stores, thanks to our 
most unusual good fall weather, 
which enabled bees to collect 
enough nectar to keep up the colo- 
ny strength. The Cowlitz County 
Fair closed its most successful year. 
There was only one honey exhibit 
—the county 4-H Club’s exhibit— 
of which the writer is the leader. 
We have ten members, four of 
them high school girls. The judge 
for their exhibits was H. C. Rec- 
ords, Secretary of the North West 
Beekeepers’ Association. The 
youngsters as well as myself were 
very thankful to him as every ar- 
ticle we had on display was award- 
ed a Blue Ribbon. 

The value of bees for polliniza- 
tion was stressed very strongly by 
members of the Club of which there 
were two on duty at all times.— 
Walter Evans, Longview, Wash. 


NEW JERSEY, January 10 


Weather: Since the 
last report weather, 
fortunately, has 
been favorable for 
bee activity. Par- 
ticularly is this true 
of the period when 
white aster (Aster 
ericoides) was_ in 
bloom. 

The abnormally 
warm period during December has 
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had no apparent adverse effect on 

bees. It did enable them to shift 
stores and rearrange the cluster to 
their needs. 

Ground moisture in the middle and 
southern part of the state is normal 
although the northeastern part of 
the state is in need of ample rain- 
fall. However, since there is but 
one major cultivated crop in the 
state now producing nectar in sur- 
plus quantities, ground moisture is 
not an important beekeeping factor. 

Nectar Plants: The report of Sep- 
tember 14 was in a rather pessimis- 
tic tone. Howbeit that was the true 
condition prevailing at that time. 
Almost miraculously, however, 
white aster came in abundance in 
fields which had been mowed ear- 
lier in the season. This with the fa- 
vorable weather conditions during 
the entire blooming period of this 
plant — something not too common 
— provided sufficient stores to col- 
onies of adequate strength to gather 


it. In fact, many were able to 
draw a frame of foundation and 
store it. 

Market: The small amount of 


honey gathered locally is about ex- 
hausted and some beekeepers are 
purchasing to supply their trade. 
Movement has been about normal 
for this season of the year with the 
dark-colored honeys showing good 
activity. A midwestern pack is be- 
ing offered in local groceries at 28 
cents a pound. — Elmer G. Carr, 
Pennington, N. J. 


—_—. 

NEW YORK, January 1 
Weather: Western 
New York experi- 
enced a rather dis- 
appointing season 
for 1949. Bees came 
through the winter 
in excellent condi- 
tion, and built up to 
peak strength. The 
crowded condition 
during dandelion 
and fruit bloom de- 
veloped considerable early swarm- 
ing. Then followed several weeks 
of drouth and dearth, so by the 
first of August bees were in very 
poor condition with many colonies 
requiring feeding to keep them 
alive. 

Late summer and fall showers 
came in time to provide enough 
surface moisture so that buckwheat, 
goldenrod, and aster made recov- 
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ery enough to furnish a moderate 
late summer and fall honey flow. 

Bees built up rapidly and went 
into winter quarters in good nor- 
mal condition 

Honey Markets in New York 
come generally in four channels: 

1. Direct retail sales from pro- 
ducer to consumer which disposes 
of a great amount of honey in the 
aggregate with very satisfactory re- 
sults to both consumer and produc- 
er unless price cutting is resorted 
to by the producer. 

2. There are a few exceptionally 
good business men in the industry 
who have their own packing and 
distribution set up. They put up a 
good pack that is a credit to them- 
selves and to the industry. They 
do not resort to price cutting and 
are a commendable factor in honey 
distribution. 

3. The great majority of progres- 
sive serious-thinking producers who 
have the largest holdings and have 
the future interest of the industry 
at heart market their honey through 
the cooperatives or sell to reputa- 
ble packers which assures its being 
marketed in a desirable way. 

4. We still have a few in this 
state who resort to sloppy packing, 
sell an inferior pack at retail at de- 
moralizing prices, and try to and do 
gain entrance to established mar- 
kets by unscrupulous tactics and 
price cutting. I have just recently 
heard of beekeepers quoting buck- 
wheat honey to New York for just 
half of what the cooperative and 
reputable dealers were maintaining 
the price at.—H. M. Myers, Ran- 
somville, N. Y. 


aa. 

ONTARIO, January 10 

Gur Ontario 
* weather seems to 
* have gotten its 
f wires crossed. 
Normally we have 
some of our cold- 
est weather around 
the New Year and 
usually we have 
anything up _ to 
two feet of snow 
covering the ground. This year, 
however, was ushered in without a 
vestige of snow to be seen. Instead 
we had days of incessant rain which 
sent rivers over their banks and 
turned side roads into quagmires. 
Temperatures rose to 60 degrees in 
some parts of the province. Then 
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it turned cold and seven or eight 
inches of snow fell. Yesterday 
morning, January 9, the thermom- 
eter stood at 22 degrees below zero, 
today it is raining again, and the 
snow is disappearing. Skiing, a ma- 
jor winter sport, has been practical- 
ly non-existent, and skating has 
been confined to artificial ice rinks. 
Canadian youngsters learn to skate 
about as soon as they can walk, and 
by the time they are 10 or 11 they 
are playing hockey, but so far this 
year they are not skating. 

Some uncertainty exists as to the 
effect of all this variable weather 
on our bees. I haven’t opened any 
colonies but would not be surprised 
if considerable brood rearing is tak- 
ing place. If so, early spring ex- 
amination will be necessary’ to 
guard against depleted stores. We 
hope intensive feeding will not be 
necessary in view of the recent in- 
crease in sugar prices. 

Ontario Beekeepers’ Association 
held its 70th annual convention in 
Toronto on December 19, 20, and 
21. In spite of the close proximity 
to Christmas the attendance was 
good. Many beekeepers were ac- 
companied by their wives, who 
have come to regard the ladies’ af- 
ternoon tea and entertainment on 
the second afternoon as one of the 
major features of the convention. 

Two visitors from across the line 
participated in the program. Oscar 
Schmidt of Bay City, Michigan, 
outlined his methods of commercial 
honey production, while W. E. Har- 
rell of Hayneville, Alabama, gave 
the convention some insight into 
the problems and headaches that 
beset a queen and package shipper. 

It is interesting to note trends in 
subject matter presented to conven- 
tions. In my younger days discus- 
sions centered almost entirely on 
bee behavior and management, 
types of equipment, etc. It was a 
strange convention indeed, that did 
not devote a half day to swarming 
and its control. Disease ran a close 
second. I have heard an _ hour’s 
spirited argument over the size of 
entrances. More recently the em- 
phasis has been on research and ex- 
perimentation. Ontario has set up 
a bee breeding station on Pelee Is- 
land. The provincial Government 
has established a 200-acre farm 
near Brampton for legume research 
projects. The convention heard re- 
ports of research into plant polli- 
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nation and the importance of hon- 
ey bees as pollination agents. The 
value of the honey crop is a mere 
bagatelle as compared to the value 
of the latter. And the conviction is 
growing that seed and fruit growers 
should pay beekeepers for their 
services. 

Paul Fisher of Burlington, On- 
tario, who operates 200 acres of 
fruit orchards, said in an address 
that he pays $150.00 yearly to have 
bees placed in his orchards but add- 
ed that he has no definite idea of 
how much return he receives for 
his money. He believes pollination 
is only one angle of a tremendously 
complex problem, which includes 
soil conservation and fertility. Ap- 
parently nectar’ secretion § varies 
greatly from season to season, and 
this may result from soil conditions. 
He recommended that the Govern- 
ment research program be extended 
to include fruit as well as legumes. 

Statistics presented to the con- 
vention showed that the number of 
colonies in Canada has declined 20 
percent from the war-time peak, as 
lower prices and smaller crops bring 
about a readjustment. Beekeeping 
is probably facing a difficult post- 
war period in common with other 
industries and businesses but my 
observations of past conditions lead 
me to believe that our industry of- 
fers many advantages to those who 
stick with it in good times and bad. 
— Allan T. Brown, Peterborough, 
Ontario. 


ASW 
MINNESOTA, January 10 
Weather: Yes, we 
have had it but 
nothing unusual 
unless it be the fine 
open fall — so Ill 
skip it. 

Bees: They are all 





oe right, too—starting 
# = to raise brood this 
‘j{_ February. 





Miscellaneous: Iver 
Anderson of Lake Benton has re- 
turned from his trip to Norway, 
and expects to make increase in 
colonies both by packages and di- 
visions. 

Most beekeepers plan on operat- 
ing about the same number of col- 
onies as last year. Exceptions are 
Bob Ray of Tintah, with 500 more, 
and C. G. Langley of Red Wing, 
with 50 more. In the northern are- 
as a few large operators are mov- 
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ing in. At Baudette the Babcock 
Honey Co. will run two or three 
thousand colonies for chunk honey 
exclusively. Other commercial bee- 
keepers are looking for favorable 
locations and may reach decisions 
by spring’s return. 

Minnesota ranked first in 1949 
by a comfortable margin in the 
amount of honey gathered by our 
bees. Just why is this? Do we 
have more hives, or is the average 
colony production higher? We sus- 
pect the latter. The Government 
has been assembling statistics from 
beekeepers and it would be inter- 
esting to have somebody who has 
all these figures write up some of 
these deductions for publication. 
We do know that many millions of 
pounds of nectar are not gathered 
in Minnesota where there are no 
bees. 

There is a quickening growth 
felt among Minnesota beekeepers 
when we survey the natural advan- 
tages of our State for large-scale 
beekeeping. Whether it is the ter- 
rain, the climate, the flora, or a 
combination of these and other fac- 
tors, the increasing possibilities for 
beekeeping are evident. Our Fed- 
eral Government is urging increas- 
ed acreage in legumes, and bees are 
needed for pollination. 

With this growth in colonies and 
production should go leadership re- 
sponsibilities in American beekeep- 
ing. This, too, is evident by the 
increasing number of Minnesota 
beekeepers attending the American 
Beekeeping Federation meeting this 
January. At long last we have a 
national organization of beekeepers 
that if we all join will carry enough 
weight where it counts most to 
bring real benefits to our industry 
and each member. It looks now as 
though we have a chance of becom- 
ing a strong national unit—do we 
have sufficient individual foresight 
to strengthen this organization with 
our combined memberships to make 
it effective? 

In normal times our biggest prob- 
lem, profitable honey marketing, 
is a national matter, and can be ad- 
equately handled only by a national 
organization. We have never had 
such an opportunity as now to put 
beekeeping on a_ profitable basis. 
Individually we are often ineffec- 
tive; united we can successfully cope 
with our problems. We need a big 
watchdog to look out for our com- 
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bined interests. An equitable shar- 
ing of the costs has been worked 
out for either large or small bee- 
keeper. The American Beekeeping 
Federation has a purpose to fulfill 
— the purpose of one collective 
voice for the good of all. This re- 
porter urges every Minnesota bee- 
keeper not now a member to write 
Glenn O. Jones of Atlantic, Iowa, 
for details of membership. 

This biggest problem of beekeep- 
ers these years is marketing honey 
at a cost of production plus even a 
small profit. In desperation, with 
many other agricultural products 
enjoying the benefits of government 
support, beekeepers hope that the 
present federal law will overcome 
this economic handicap. — Bruce 
Morehouse, Montevideo, Minn. 


aw 
ILLINOIS, January 11 


Weather: Most of 
us who keep bees 
are always finding 
the weather a good 
topic for conversa- 
tion. I find that most 
of us talk more a- 
bout unfavorable 
weather than we do 
about our best 
weather. In talking 
about our bad weather, it gives us 
something to base our excuses and 
shortcomings upon. It relieves us of 
a lot of responsibility. Our weather 
in east central Illinois has been 
ideal up to about January 3 when 
the weather man threw everything 
at us. First it was a steady down- 
pour until our prairie looked and 
acted like one of the Great Lakes. 
Later the rain began freezing and 
coated every tree, shrub, and our 
highways with an inch of ice. To 
be inside looking out it was in- 
deed a fairyland of ice. Outside 
and trying to get somewhere, it 
was much different. Today, the 
11th, our fields are still under wa- 
ter in many parts of the state. East 
of us we have the Wabash River 
which is on one of its wild ram- 
pages. West and south the Ambar- 
rass and Kaskaski Rivers are miles 
wide and thousands are homeless as 
the result. What effect this will 
have in relation to our honey plants 
remains to be seen. A heavy loss 
of clover is to be expected where it 
is covered with water and ice. 

‘ Honey Plants: There are many 
more fields of sweet clover than for 
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several years. If farmers are re- 
stricted in planting soy beans, corn, 
and wheat (the latter two are al- 
ready limited) we can expect more 
sweet clover to remain standing. 
Ladino clover is meeting with favor 
where it has been tried. We hear 
some beekeeper now and_ then 
speak of this “New Ladino Clover’’. 
In fact, it is not so new. The writ- 
er has been rereading Dr. Miller’s 
“Fifty Years Among the Bees’’, and 
on page 121 he speaks of “a giant 
white clover called Colossal Ladi- 
no’. He succeeded in getting some 
seed from Switzerland and had 
plants blooming in the summer of 
1902. So we had it here 48 years 
ago and not much has been done 
about it until recently. Now let us 
look over some of our ancient bee 
literature and find some additional 
honey plants that have _ received 
such little attention. 


Bees: Most bees in this area went 
into winter in fair condition, much 
better than a year ago. The fall 
honey flows although too small for 
surplus did give enough to fill up 
the brood chambers. Our crops 
from heartsease continue to grow 
smaller each year. The main rea- 
son for this is our late summer 
plowing of wheat and oat stubble 
and weed control practice. Soy 
beans are now drilled in rows far 
enough apart to permit cultivation 
which reduces the growth of hearts- 
ease. It may be found necessary to 
depend upon Hubam for this late 
flow if conditions do not improve. 
One of our apiaries has been in an 
area where we get Spanish needle 
honey. We use this apiary entirely 
for liquid honey production and it 
is a thrill each year to watch this 
golden honey leave the combs. The 
operation of this apiary and the liq- 
uid honey is such a contrast from 
our section comb production. 


Honey Markets: Reports continue 
to reveal that the sale of liquid hon- 
ey is slow. There are a few excep- 
tions and these have been the result 
of consistent work of the producer 
or packer. Those who were upon 
their toes, so to speak, have been 
having repeat sales. If honey sales- 
men really put their shoulder to the 
wheel we would have a production 
problem instead of a marketing 
problem. I have a world of respect 
for the producer-packer—providing 
he handles his product as sanitary 
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as possible, packs attractively, and 
markets intelligently at market 
price levels. This individual is the 
best advertising medium in the hon- 
ey sales department. My experience 
proves we have too many who do 
not follow the above practices. Once 
in a while we still find some of the 
foul tasting dark imported honey 
which some of our largest packers 
sold during the war. So each in turn 
has his share of blame for our pres- 
ent market condition. Chunk comb 
honey in glass has moved very well 
both in quantity and price. The ar- 
ticle by C. J. Hudson in December 
Gleanings is well worth reading by 
any who expect to pack this type of 
honey. Section comb honey has 
been selling very well and should 
continue to do so as long as quality 
is maintained. 

We are increasing the number of 
our colonies for 1950 as we are op- 
timistic of this future in comb hon- 
ey.—Carl E. Killion, Paris, Illinois. 


<a. 

MISSISSIPPI, January 9 

Weather: The weath- 
er has been’ very 
mild so far, the low- 
est temperature at 
State College being 
about 18 degrees F 
the middle of De- 
cember. Very heavy 
rains all over the 
state during the first 
week in January 
caused many streams 
to overflow and may have drowned 
some colonies in low locations. 


Condition of Bees: The fall flow 
at State College was extremely dis- 
appointing and it became necessary 
to feed a high percentage of the 
colonies about the end of Novem- 
ber. The same condition existed in 
several other parts of the state, but 
many localities had good flows and 
there the bees are wintering in fine 
shape. Unless we have very se- 
vere weather after this date, our 
percentage of winter losses should 
be small. 

Miscellaneous: Nearly all Missis- 
sippi honey was sold before fall, 
hence the marketing problem does 
not bother many of our beekeepers. 
Some package shippers who did not 
sell all their bees worked them for 
honey, made an excellent crop, and 
sold it by the end of summer.—Clay 
Lyle, State College, Miss. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 
Commercial State Bank Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Remind your customers that you 
are still in business this year with 
a 1950 honey calendar that you can 
get from the Institute at cost. With 
your name and address imprinted on 
the back, these wallet-size calen- 
dars will let your past customers 
know where to find the good honey 
you sold them the year before. For 
every hundred that you want, just 
tuck a dollar bill in an envelope 
and send it on to the American 
Honey Institute. 

*x* * * k* * 

Just a few more days and it will 
be too late to find your name in- 
cluded in the annual directory for 
1949. But if you hurry with your 
dues we will see that you are added 
to the list of beekeepers who have 
demonstrated their willingness to 
work together toward promoting 
honey on a national scale. 

* * * * * 

Requests for honey literature are 
still pouring into the Institute office 
as a result of a television broadcast 
Mrs. Grace made in December. It 
is amazing even to us to see how 
the effect of such a broadcast lasts 
for such a long time. What could 
be better publicity for honey? Up 
to date, over 700 requests just from 
one locality have come to the office 
seeking the honey recipes that were 
demonstrated on television. Yes, 
the American housewife wants to 
know how to cook with honey! 

$e 6 & 

And speaking of honey cookery, 
now is a good time to check over 
your supply of honey recipe leaf- 
lets and let us know if you need a 
re-order. Don’t get caught short at 
a time when you are your busiest. 
A postcard to the Institute will 
bring you a copy of our Honey Sell- 
ing Helps which lists all the books 
and recipe leaflets that we have in 
stock and their wholesale price to 
you. Beekeepers are one of the 
best ways we have of distributing 
these honey recipes. We depend on 
you to help us educate the Ameri- 
can housewife to the ways of honey 
cookery. 

* * * * * 

We know that the work that 

went into the drawing up of the 
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large quantity book of honey reci- 
pes for school lunches was well 
worth it, after receiving many let- 
ters such as this from a school in 
Washington: 

“When the booklet ‘Honey Reci- 
pes—Large Quantity’ arrived with 
the other honey recipes, I was de- 
lighted. I certainly appreciate it. 
We will be using it in the near fu- 
ture.”’ 

* * * *k &* 

We know that no good beekeeper 
would ever lose faith in his own 
product, but just to reinforce his 
belief in honey we would like to 
tell you of a letter the Institute re- 
ceived from a woman doctor asso- 
ciated with a famous American 
clinic. She said that she had heard 
of our recipe books and wanted to 
know if she might have a copy of 
each, so that when she recommend- 
ed honey to her patients, she would 
have honey recipes handy. And a 
doctor’s recommendation of honey 
is as good as they come! 

* * * * * 

Although newspapers can and do 
send a tear sheet of our honey re- 
leases, it is sometimes difficult to 
estimate how well a release is re- 
ceived by the radio stations it is 
sent to. But when a radio director 
takes the time to sit down and write 
a thank you note for the honey ma- 
terial, you can bet that it is appre- 
ciated. Just recently we received 
several such notes from an Orlando, 
Florida, station, from a Wisconsin 
station, and from a Portland, Ore- 
gon, station. Each thanked us for 
the excellent and timely honey ar- 
ticles, and told us that they were 
using them constantly, to keep 
them coming. 

From one of the country’s biggest 
universities comes this note of ap- 
preciation for some honey material 
that we sent them: 

“Please accept our appreciation 
for the additional copies of the 
booklets and pamphlets on honey. 
... Such material greatly aids us in 
the development of valid training 
outlines and manuals... Our refer- 
ences would not be complete with- 
out the cooperation of such firms as 
your own.” 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. References rquired from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 15c per counted 


word, each insertion. Each initial, 


word such as “a” 


each word 
and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as 
any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. 


in names and addresses, the shortest 


Copy should 


be in by the 10th of the month preceding publication. 





HONEY FOR SALE 
~ WE BUY AND SELL all 





varieties of 


honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies, 


Onsted, Michigan 
NEW CROP of honey shipped daily 
from producer in Florida. Pure orange 
blossom, 5 lbs. $2.25; Pure Florida cut 
comb honey, 5-lb. pail, $2.75. No C.O.D. 
orders, all shipments prepaid. E. R. Raley, 
Daytona Beach, Box 1610, Florida. 





finest honey—pure orange blossom honey 
— white clover, and buckwheat honey 
shipped in barrels, 60-pound tins, gallon 
cans, or in glass by the case. Pure maple 
syrup. Alexander Company, 819 Reynolds 
Road, Toledo, Ohio. 
“GLOVER extracted honey in_ sixties. 
Abram Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., me i. 
“NEW CROP Clover Honey, white, extra 
good flavor, 15c per lb. in 60's. Lose 
Brothers, 206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, 
Ky. 
~ AMBER, LIGHT AMBER, AND WHITE 
honey in 60's. Sample, 15c. Joseph Fekel, 
R. 4, Vineland, N. J. aw 
FOR SALE — CHOICE CLOVER AND 
LIGHT AMBER honey in_ sixty-pound 
cans, 12 cents per pound E. G. Kyte, 
Fairview, Pa. - a 
~ ORANGE BLOSSOM HONEY in new 
60's. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Flo- 
rida. eee 

BOOKING ORDERS for orange blossom 
comb honey for delivery this spring. Also 
will have some nuclei for sale. Write for 
details. Millard Coggshall, Minneola, Fla. 

HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
~ BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 
“WANTED — White and amber honey. 
Any amount D. F. Treap, 316 Keenan 
Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


WANTED—Honey and wax, any quan- 
tity. Send samples and prices. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo 7, 
Ohio. 

CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Light ex- 
tracted or comb. Regular trade send sam- 
ple. 60-lb. cans furnished if desired. W. 
R. Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 

HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity. HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles 
21, Calif, 
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WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY—Cilo- 
ver or light amber, C. H. Denny, Rt. 4 
Ravenna, Ohio. j ‘ 

CASH FOR BEESWAX — Write as to 
quantity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED — Mail 
Somple. Advise quantity. BRYANT & 
eytt ny 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 
el, allt. 


CASH for your comb honey and all 
types extracted. Send sample and best 
price. Buckeye Honey Co., 3930 N. High 
St., Columbus 2, Ohio. ' 


WANTED—Comb honey and extracted 
honey, large or small amounts. Send price 











list and samples. R. A. Raley, Box 2263, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
WANTED—White and amber honey in 


bulk quantities. Schultz 


Ripon, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—Good buckwheat in 60's or 
kegs, also light amber. State price. East- 
ern Food Products, 115-117 Division Ave., 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


Honey Farms, 














FOR SALE 
QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFIT, $1.00; 
colony records, 10-15c postpaid. South- 


wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 

WE CARRY a full line of ROOT QUAL- 
ITY Bee Supplies. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. ; 

FOR SALE — Write for large free Bee 
Supply Catalog. We manufacture bee 
hives, foundation, tanks, and extractors 
Listing many items not found in other 
catalogs. Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, 
Ky. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 

Italian Bees. Ten-frame 
division board feed- 
new. R. F 














250 colonies 
hives, metal covers, 
ers. All equipment practically 
Baker, Sumterville, Ala. 


The only comb foundation plant in the 
East. We sell foundation, work your wax, 
render combs and cappings. Robinson's 
Wax Works, R.D. 3, Auburn, N 


YOUR WAX worked into quality medi- 
um brood foundation, 23c pound, 100 lIbs., 
$19.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 
handling, $1.00 postpaid Instant Frame 
Spacers — eight-nine, specify size, $1.50 
postpaid. Free circulars. George Leys, 36 
Jackson St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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SOY FLOUR. Build your bees up with 
soy and yeast. 100 Ibs. soy, $6.00: 25 Ibs 
yeast, $5.00. Other lots available. Walter 
T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


“FOR SALE—50 10-frame section honey 
nee. 40c. Arthur Buckelew, Holcomb, 
N ; 





FOR SALE—350 10-frame colonies bees 
and equipment. Howard Sadler, Delphos, 
Ohio. 

FOR SALE—100 colonies bees in 11% 
and 2 story metal cover hives. Bees and 
honey good. Bruce Anderson, Gladys, Va. 


FOR SALE—Fifty 10-frame comb honey 
supers for 414x414, x17s”, $1.00 each. 
Fifty 8-frame, 75c each. Howard C. Coale, 
Bel Air, RD, Md. Phone 3413 Churchville. 


FOR SALE—1500 Kelley standard frames 
at a discount; one Root vibrating uncap- 
ping machine, one 15-ton car trailer, prac- 
tically new, with side racks. M. E. Bal- 
lard, Roxbury, N. Y. 

MODIFIED DADANT 11-frame_ equip- 
ment, 28 hive bodies, 136 6-inch supers, 26 
5-inch supers, 25 bottoms, 40 covers, 40 
inner covers. Barnard Bros., Mandan, N. 
D 








FOR SALE—Attractive duplex home and 
honey house with lake frontage in Cler- 
mont, Florida, citrus country. With or 
without bees. Wilburt Wahl, Clayton, N. 
Y 


FOR SALE — 1000 deep supers and 
frames, 250 tops, 250 bottoms, 45-frame 
Root extractor, largest Brand melter, 
2500-Ilb. double tank, boiler pump plane, 
$900.00. James Dowdle, Crookston, Minn. 

1000 COLONIES BEES, 114-story, 5000 
extra supers, trucks, house, extracting 
equipment, 26 locations near Beemer, 
Nebraska. Write for details. Gene Her- 
rington, 1301 Forest, Denver 7, Colorado. 

FOR SALE—200 colonies of bees with 
1165 bottom boards, 1077 shingle covers, 
234 jumbo hive bodies with comb, 1218 
standard hive bodies with comb, 2771 
jumbo supers with comb, 250 standard 
supers with comb, 140 frame feeders, 115 
frame queen excluders, 495 honey boards, 
400 screen covers, and $500.00 worth of 
miscellaneous equipment all for $7000.00. 
Located at Tekamah, Nebr. Write to John 
C. Panzer, Rt. 2, Box 614, Chico, Calif. 
BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 

We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 

















IN FLORIDA — 600 114-story colonies, 
$10.00 each; Cypress hives. Combs in good 
condition, all young queens. With six 
frames of brood or more, and ready for 
production No disease or junk, extra 
equipment below cost. Box 1610, Glean- 
ings, Medina, Ohio. 


“THREE BANDED ITALIAN bees and 
queens for 1950. Write for circular. Ala- 
mance Bee Co., Graham, N. C. 


REAL PETS — Brown's non-stinging, 
non-swarming _ bees. Honest producers. 
Season price, $2.00 a queen. Brown’s Api- 
ary, Kissimmee, Fla., R.D. 1. 














February, 1950 


HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Michigan 
Headquarters 
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Bee Supplies 


Complete Line of Bee Supplies 
and Honey Containers 
Prompt Service 


MICHIGAN BEE and 
FARM SUPPLY 


Northern Branch at Elk Rapids, 
Michigan, closed for the season. 


Main Office — Mail Order Address 
Box 7 Lansing, Michigan 
ESSONQIDIONONONGMGNOVGNOWOWOOWOWOWGWGTO OGG 
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G. B. Lewis Wooden Goods! 
Dadant’s World Famous Crimp 
Wired Foundation. — Their 85 
years’ experience is your safe- 
guard. Catalogue on request. 
Dotson’s Apiaries 
3059 W. Roxboro Rd., NE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Lowe OOP 

















HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Mountain Gray 
Bees and Queens 


More than 25 years a breeder 
and shipper of this race of bees 
only, easy to handle, good hon- 
ey-gathering gentle bees. Place 
your order now while we still 
have open shipping dates. 


Prices to June Ist: 


Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 
1 to 24 $1.10 $3.75 $4.75 
25 to 99 1.05 3.50 4.50 
100-up 1.00 3.25 4.25 


Packages F.O.B. Shipping Point 


Bolling Bee Co. 
Bolling, Ala. 


“Dependable Service” 














Italian Bees and Queens 
CUSTOMERS: New and old, I take 
this method of soliciting your future 
orders and will appreciate a contin- 
uance of your business. There is no 
deposit required to book an order 
with me. Full weight, a health cer- 
tificate and live arrival guaranteed. 
Queens clipped at no extra cost. 
Price for 1950 package bees with 
queen; also extra queens: 
2lb. 31lb. 41b. Ex. Queens 
1 to 24 $2.50 $3.45 $4.30 75c 
25 to 99 2.40 3.35 4.15 70c 
100 up 2.35 3.15 4.00 65c 


Farris Homan 
Shannon, Miss. 








PIM 








_THREE POUND Queenless Package cer. 
tified Italians in new cages $2.50 after 
ag 15th. Valdosta Honey Co., Valdosta, 
a. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE—One thousand 
or more colonies with locations and 
equipment in Northern Minnesota. Lionel 
Hopkins, Maringouin, La. 


CAUCASIANS—Booking orders for 19- 
50. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Route 1, Box 
280, Greenville, Ala. 


YANCEY HUSTLERS — Reliable pack- 
age bees and queens. Prices right. Caney 
Valley Apiaries, 2500 Nichols, Bay City, 
Texas. 

GOLDEN Italian Package Bees and 
Queens. Two pounds, $4.00; three pounds, 
$5.00; Queens, $1.00 each. Guilford Api- 
aries, 4300 A. Burlington Rd., Greensboro, 














THREE BANDED Italian Package Bees 
and Queens. Two pounds, $4.00; three 
pounds, $5.00. Queens, $1.00 each. Bes- 
semer Apiaries, 4300 A. Raleigh Road, 
Greensboro, No. Car. 


BEES AND QUEENS. Send for FREE 
circulars. Over 30 years a shipper. Blue 
Bonnet Apiaries, Weslaco, Texas. 


The partnership of Brose & Stevens 
was dissolved July, 1949. The package 
bee business is being continued by John 
M. Brose as the Brose Apiaries, P.O. Box 
36, Felton, Calif. _ 

BREWER LINE BRED Caucasian Queens, 
1-24, $1.10; 25-99, $1.00; 100 up, 95c. Mem- 
ber ABBA. Brewer Brothers Apiaries, 36- 
16 Caucasian Circle, Tampa 9, Florida. 

CERTIFIED ITALIANS 65c pound. You 
send or bring complete cages after May 
fifteenth. Valdosta Honey Co., Valdosta, 
Ga. 

THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES and 
Queens for 1950. Queens, $1.10 each. 
Packages with queens, 2-lb., $3.50; 3-Ib., 
$4.50. Write for quantity discount and 
descriptive circular. Cottage Hill Apiar- 
ies, Rt. 2, Mobile, Ala. 


























a : 
Stoller’s Dark Italians 
Bred for honey production, gen- 
tleness, long life. Very hearty. 
Nosema and supersedure of 
queens practically nil in our 
strain. 
3-pound packages with young 
laying queens, $4.00 each, one 
or one thousand. 
Sixteen years southern shippers. 
Thirty years, northern commercial 
honey producers. 
These bloodlings limited. Book 
your order early. Write: 
Stoller Honey Farms, Latty, O. 
Shipping Point, Sylvester, Ga. 
A Strain Worthy of Its Name 




















Healthy Italian Bees & Queens 
Write for 1950 Prices 


Georgia Bee & Honey Apiaries 
P. O. Box 312 Hortense, Ga. 











SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA — 500 colo- 
nies, all or part. Strong, good equipment 
Two-story, ten-frame with extra equip- 
ment. On orange locations. Kenneth R 
Barrick, 2456 Casitas Avenue, Altadena, 
Calif. yrs 
“CAUCASIAN QUEENS — now booking 
orders for 1950. Howard E. Crom, Rt. 1, 
Box 75, Ripon, Calif. 


CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS for 
1950. Extra good workers and very gentle 
to work with. Write for our circular 
Black River Apiaries, Rt. 1, Currie, N. C. 


GOLDEN QUEENS, 90c airmail. Write 
for quantity prices. O. E. Brown, Route l, 
Asheboro, N. C. 


CAUCASIAN OR ITALIAN Laying 
Queens with 2 Ib. pkg., $3.00; 3 lIb., $4.00. 
Extra queens, $1.00. Miller’s Apiaries, Rt. 
1, Three Rivers, Texas. 

TO REDUCE SUPERSEDURE buy three- 
pound loose queen packages with original, 
clipped, mother queen and her bees. $3.50 
after May 15th. Valdosta Honey Co., Val- 
dosta, Ga. 


S. J. HEAD, Crossett, Ark., offers best 























bargains in bees and queens. 
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GOLDEN ITALIAN Bees and Queens. 
Very gentle and good workers. Write for 
prices for 1950. Carolina Bee Farm, W. O. 
Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARY — Italian 
Bees, 2 pounds with Queen, $3.25; 3 
pounds, $4.00; 4 pounds, $4.75. Queenless 
packages, deduct 75 cents per package. 
Live delivery and healthy certificate with 
shipment. Norma E. Roy & Son, Hessmer, 
La. 

ITALIAN QUEENS: 1 to 10, 90 cents; 
11 to 49, 85 cents; 50 up, 80 cents. All 
queens guaranteed and shipped Air Mail. 
Walter D. Leverette, Fort Pierce, Box 
364, Fla. 


YES, ALL COMPARISONS prove that 
Green's profit producing queens are the 
best to be had. They will please you from 
the Wrood nest to the harvesting of a 
great crop of honey. Backed by 22 years 
of breeding better queens. Price, 90c each. 
D. P. Green, Deland, Fla., Rt. 2. 


OLDEST CAUCASIAN APIARIES west 
of the Mississippi, line bred from import- 
ed stock. Caucasians winter here in Colo- 
rado 30 below zero, with plenty of honey. 
No protection, no loss. Write Millers Api- 
aries, Rocky Ford, Colorado, in February. 
Millers Caucasian Apiaries, Three Rivers, 
Texas. 


























HELP WANTED 
WANTED — Two experienced beemen. 
Give detailed qualifications in first letter. 
POWERS’ APIARIES, 9159 Madison, La 
Mesa, Calif. 


~ WANTED—Man for coming season, ex- 
perience preferred, but what you don’t 
know I can teach you. O. L. Taylor, Har- 
lan, Iowa. 

WANTED — Experienced beeman, ca- 
pable of handling truck. Also have bees 
to rent on share-crop. C. H. Schader, Sun- 
nyside, Washington. 

HELP WANTED—One experienced man 
and one helper in large honey business. 
Good wages paid. M. E. Ballard, Rox- 
bury, N. Y. 

WANTED—tTwo helpers with some ex- 
perience. State experience, wages expect- 
ed, etc. SODER APIARIES, Stratford, Ia. 


BEEKEEPER with queen breeding ex- 
perience to operate queen yard and as- 
sist in apiaries April to November. Wil- 
liam Coggshall, Ludlowville, New York. 


~ WANTED—Man with some experience 

for coming season. Board and room fur- 
nished. Write stating age, experience, 
wages expected, etc. GARTNER APIAR- 
IES, Titonka, Iowa. 


~ WANTED—Two all-around beemen. As- 

sist in 2000 colony operation. March 
through September. Give full particulars, 
salary expected. Maxwell's, Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 


~ WANTED Experienced commercial bee- 
keeper to take full charge of 800 colonies. 
Good pay—plus percentage of. crop. Priv- 
ilege of buying on long term basis. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for young man with 
integrity and ability. W. A. Coulter, 972 
Cleveland Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


~ WANTED— D—Experienced ' beeman to take 
complete charge of 200 hives. Small fur- 
nished house provided free. Excellent 
salary or share of honey. Roy Eykamp, 
Lake Preston, S. Dak 


February, 1950 
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Package Bees & Queens 


Quality Bright 3-Banded The best 
plus Italians kind you 
Service can buy 


Yes—You can depend on them for 
superior quality, prompt and efficient 
service. They will make colonies you 
will be proud of. We ship overweight 
packages young bees in light weight 
cages. We are now ready to book 
your order and serve you best for 
1950. Safe arrival, health certificate, 
satisfaction guaranteed in U.S.A. and 
Canada. 


— Prices — 
1-9 10-up 
2-lb. pkg. w. queen $3.00 ea. $2.75 ea. 
3-lb. pkg. w. queen 3.75 ea. 3.50 ea. 


Untested queens -90 ea. .80 ea. 
Package bees F.O.B. Express 
If by parcel post add postage 
Norman Bros. Apiavies 


Ramer, Ala. 























Young Italian Queens 
and Package Bees 


We are now booking orders for spring 
of 1950. Live delivery guaranteed and 
health certificate accompanies each 
shipment. Shipping season starts Ap- 
ril 1st. 20% books your order, balenset 
10 days before shipping date. A young 
laying queen in every package. 
Prices as follows: 

2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb. 
1-24 $3.25 $4.10 $4.95 $5.80 
25-50 3.15 4.00 4.85 5.70 
50 up 3.00 3.85 4.70 5.55 

Queens $.90 

For comb packages add $1.10 per comb 


Willow Grove Apiaries 
Rt. 1 Mansura, La. 




















3 KNIGHT'S 


$ Three Banded Leather Colored 
3 Italian Bees and Queens 

1 guarantee full weight packages, 
a young laying queens, safe arrival, 
@ prompt service, and your satisfaction. 


Se mutt OAT tnt 


3 1-24 25-99 100-up 
3 Queens $1.20 $1.10 $1.00 
21b. package 3.50 3.25 3.00 
* 31b. package 4.50 4.25 4.00 
3 41b. package 5.50 5.25 5.00 
nr 5lb. package 6.50 6.25 6.00 


¥ For queenless packages deduct 

o price of queen. 

o~ No charge for clipping 

* John T. Knight 

2 Hayneville, Alabama 
BERGE OHO HHOHHOEOF 











HOLLOPETER’S strain — prolific 
young Italians queens, return mail, 
$1.00 each. Write us your needs for 
1950. 

White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 
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Italian 


Bees and Queens 


Book your order early, to get 
pick of dates. 
Health certificate, and live 
delivery guaranteed. 
Packages with Queens: 








2 Ib. 3 lb. Queens 
1 to 49 $2.50 $3.45 $.75 
50 to 100 = 2.40 3.25 .70 
100-up 2.35 3.15 .65 


Homan Bros. 
=. 2 Shannon, Miss. 
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Italian package bees and queens & 
Health certificate and live a 

a delivery guaranteed. 3 
bg LYNN WILLIAMS } 
o Mt. Shasta, Calif. o 


MECOCR OCR COCO E COLO COON 


£90931019101910191010207 0007 


HONEY BEES 
Eugene Walker 


Live Oak, California 
pesceptoresenpecen er ersee’ 


BIDIHIO? 
HOC EOCHES 


> 


A Famous Strain of 
LIGHT COLORED ITALIANS 
produced and shipped by 
The Most Modern Bee Breeding 
Establishment on Earth 
The Daniels Apiaries 
Picayune, Mississippi 


eeeecececeeecy seccccseccocoesoeye . 











Package Bees 


and Queens 
Now Booking Orders for 

the 1950 Season 

F. E. Morrison 


R. 3 Box 3696 
Auburn Calif. 























Quality Bees & Queens 
D. N. BROWN APIARIES 


P. 0. BOX 2 
Glenn, Glenn County, Calif. 
Member of 
California Bee Breeders Association 
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POSITION WANTED _ 

















~ WANTED . — Position by by experienced 
beeman. References. Alden Swett. Con- 
cord, Vermont. 
SEEDS = 
_ RAISE YOUR OWN TREES and shrubs 
from seed for shade, windbreak, ero- 
sion, etc. Write for free planting guide 
and price list WOODLOT SEED Co. 
Norway, Zone 2, Michigan. 
BUTTONBUSH - (Cepthalan thus occ occiden- 


talis). Read page 523 November American 
3ee Journal. Four 12-18 inch postpaid, 
$1.20; 50 for $7.00. Free illustrated Nec- 


tar and Pollen Folder. NICOLLET COUN- 


TY NURSERY, St. Peter, MINN 

HONEY PLANTS—Hundreds of kinds 
grow at Pellett Gardens. 1950 catalogue 
“SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS”, many 
pictures—descriptions of promising nectar 
plants. Ask for your copy now. Pellett 
Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa 

VITEX TREES—In all except. the north- 
ern states, these are the greatest of all 
honey-producing trees. Basswood blooms 


only from 5 to 12 days; Vitex trees hum 
with bees three months every year, when 
the clovers begin to fail. I had 500 trees 


and though 83 years old, 
500 this year, for 


in bloom in 1949, 
I shall set out another 
they are easy to grow. I have 3000 trees 
of blooming size to sell this spring, pre- 
paid anywhere in the United States. Write 
for circular and prices. John E. Johnson, 
30X _73, Verona, Missouri. 


SU PPLIES | 


ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS IN MINNE- 
SOTA and adjacent states. We offer a real 
service on Lewis-Dadant Supplies, honey 
containers, and labels at a price saving to 
you. Top market price paid for extracted 
honey and beeswax. HONEY SALES COM- 
PANY, 1806-08 NO. WASHINGTON AVE., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


~ MISCELLANE OUS mom 


“FILTER and bottle 
Write for information. C. H 
4, Ravenna, Ohio. 

FOR LEASE — 500 10-frame over-win- 
tered colonies. Good clover locations. O 
L. Taylor, Harlan, Iowa. 
~ FOR SALE — Mixed 
Missouri Spanish needle 
our bees very cheap. Joe 
3, Springfield, _Mo 
~ WANTED — Several col 
deal, spring delivery. Virgil 
834, Burwell, Nebraska. = 

NEW SHAMPOO DISCOVERY 
dandruff Jar, $1.00 postpaid. 
wanted. Louis F. Cox, 1202 Highland, 
ington, Mo. 

SIMPLIFY 
time, temper 


your honey 
Denny, Rt 


” WHEE. 


Iowa clover or 
honey; also. all 
C. Weaver, R 


colonies on 50-50 
Kramer, Box 


Helps 
Agents 
Lex- 


MOVING BEES. Save bees, 
Complete set for standard 
two-story hive: top screen (KD) with 
nails, entrance screen, hive strap, and il- 
lustrated directions. Wt. 5 Ibs. $1.95 plus 
postage. Trial will convince you outfit 1s 
worth weight in bees. John D. Burt, Box 
284, Newberg, Oregon 
CAUCASIANS—The history and_ habits 
mailed free to any address. C. S. Miller, 
Apiculturist, Rocky Ford, Colorado. 
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SMALL BEE AND HONEY BUSINESS 
must be sold. Approximately 35 active 
very good hives, equipment for 200 hives, 
extractor, power uncapping knife, stain- 
less steel vessels, filtering and bottling 
equipment, about an acre on small lake. 
Ideal for honey house and residence. All 
to go at 75 percent inventory. Orange 
bloom soon. Even a good customer list 
furnished. Box 1330, Winter Haven, Fla. 


~ FOR SALE OR LEASE to experienced 
man, 500 to 800 colonies. Choice locations. 
First class 10-frame equipment. Perma- 
nent position to right man. Apply at once. 
Starting season March 1. Box 250, Glean- 
ings, Medina, Ohio. 

MAGAZINES 

KNOW interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarrh, 
Dist. Naini Tal, U.P., India, or obtainable 
from them. Subs. Rs7/—or 10 shillings or 
2.25 dollars per annum. Single copy Rs}4 
s. 1/9 or 40 cents (International Money 
Order). Payment in mint postage stamps 
of your country accepted 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Angelo, Texas, the only ranch mag- 
azine published serving the Angora Goat 
industry. Subscription — $1.00, Sample 


i eS — fifteen cents. 




















Leather Colored Italians 


Get your Packages and Queens 
when you want them. Reserve 
1950 Shipping Dates Early. 
Write for Our 1950 Prices 
On Package Bees and’ Queens 
Our Bees and Service 
Will Please You. 


G. E. Whittle 


Star Route West 
Greenville, Alabama 


Whittle’s aa 














CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 


Hardy, prolific, rapid build-up, 
finest of workers, GENTLEST OF 
ALL RACES. Gentleness is saf- 
est in towns, near neighbors, or near the 
highway. Gentleness saves time, sweat, 
patience, and work. Northern breeders 
used. 
Untested queens, $1.20 each, 
Air Mail 

Discount on quantity orders. Ask. Some 


packages yet. Ready March Ist. Over 
25 years a queen breeder. 


Albert G. Hann 
La Belle, Florida 











ITALIANS 

Bees and Queens for 1950 

| We plan to offer the best 

| Bees and Queens at the lowest 
possible price. Write for details. | 


A. M. Peach | 
Baldwyn, Mississippi 














| Package Bees & Italian Queens 
|We are booking orders for 1950. Only | 
'20% with order, balance 10 days be- 
fore shipping. We guarantee live de- 
livery of each package shipped. 





2 Ib. pkg. with queen ............ $3.00 | 
3 lb. pkg. with queen .............. 4.00 
4 lb. pkg. with queen .............. 4.90 | 


Gremillion Apiaries 
Hessmer, La. | 























BEES FOR SALE 
35 strong inspected colonies in 2- 
story 8-fr. hives. Complete with 
extractor, supers, and other nec- 
essary equipment. 
Mary E. Houx, St. John, N. D. 














SS 
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( Package Bees & Queens — Garon’s 3-Banded Italians 

74 When likes and dislikes for this or that breed have been expressed, the 

y majority will be found to favor Italian bees. 

72 age Quality Three-Banded Stock has made many satisfied customers for us. 

6 We can now announce that we are producing queens from Dadant’'s Starline 

6 Hybrid Mothers, under GARON'’S Rearing Method. * és 

6 These Hybrids result by uniting Three Superior Italian Lines to produce ra 
4 One Outstanding Italian Line Z 

6 Progeny Tested for Honey Production, Resistance to Foul Broods, Large é 

” Brood Patterns, and Reasonably Gentle 6 
) ~ + 

6 Packages with Italian Queens DAUGHTERS “6 

6 2 Ib 3 Ib 41b Sin Dadant’s STARLINE 9 

7, ~ . « . . 4 Ss 

6 1-24 $3.25 $4.25 $5.20 $1.00 A aelieene -e™ ) 

(2 25-99 3.00 4.00 4.95 90 a 1.30 6 

( oc 9 " © CT) bel 2) Meee eee 

j 100- 499 2.80 3.80 4.85 85 100-499... 1.25 6s 

"2 For packages with STARLINE Hybrid Queens, deduct the price of the 9) 

2 ; 3-Banded Italian Queens and add the price of Starline Hybrids. ¢ 

2 Live Delivery — Overweight for at least minimum weight at destination M 

6 We have consistently made delivery On Time z 

? e 

’ Garon Bee Company Donaldsonville, La. ® 
WQOWOQOQOQOQOQOQOQOOQOGOG OGY OMONOMOMOMOWOMOMWONONONMONOMOMONONONONONONONONONG 
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: it FEEDING POLLEN SUBSTITUTE YRRRK 
Yellow Italian (Continued from page 80) ( Y¥« 
Bees & Queens . 
Package bees with queen: having to dig through the layer of ( 
2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 5 Ibs. coarse flour. (i 
$3.30 ea. ponte Bp $6.00 ea. _ After the finer part of the flour t 
We guarantee live delivery, prompt is all used up, bees will then £O up ( 
service, and health cortitiente.. 10% to work on the coarser part but it ( 
own oO 00 your order, alan ; ; y 
10 days prior to shipping date. wa takes considerable time for them to ; 
5 A ‘il pick up a load. I screened all my ‘ 
scar Arnouville flour through a 16-mesh screen. ; 
i Box 35 Hamburg, La. Usually the ground in front of the iY) 
feeder will have a thin layer of the é 
—— — amg which has been dropped by 6 
. the bees or fanned from their bo- ( 
KOEHNEN’S dies or wings while in flight. But 6 
Package Bees and Queens this the bees will later pick up too | (EN 
F li d Serv; and usually even with the tray full eae 
or Qua ity and Service there will be bees working around 
? on the ground, picking up what 
KOEHNEN S APIARIES they can. They will do so as long 
ENN, CALIFORNIA as there has not been a rain on the 
flour on the ground. 
aimee. oe cua Pollen substitutes or  supple- wri 
= | ments, in my opinion, have a defi- 
Package Bees and Queens = | nite place in modern beekeeping in _— 
3 Get your Packages and Queens when = the future, especially so in sections — 
= Reserve your shipping dates early. ? | Where the honey flow comes fairly eS 
= 2 Ib. packages with queen ........ $2.75 =] early and before bees would be 
i jo cae with queen ........ 37> =] built up to good strength if left 5 
= Health certificate and live delivery =: | #lone. Even in sections where the : 
: guaranteed. = | flow comes later it would be desir- m 
: BAYOU BEE CO. = | able to feed a substitute in times be 
= = | when there is a dearth of natural = 


Rt. 1 Box 48 Montegut, La. 
: pollen. It seems to me that it would 
also be an advantage to feed a sup- 














Three Banded Italian plement during mid-summer when 
Bees and Queens there usually is a dearth of pollen, 
for 1950 sill to help keep up brood rearing for 
4 -25 25-up a fall flow. I expect to carry on 
= mg 7. p-vetr +135 vee er some experiments along this line 
Extra queens ............ $.80 each this season. Whether it would be 
J. P. Corona advisable to feed a supplement late 
Box 124 Kenner, La. i in the fall to build up a pollen re- { 
‘serials serve I do not know. I would think | 


that this might stimulate brood 
rearing to such an extent that there 
would be too heavy a drain on win- 





Italian Bees and Queens 


Shipped when you want them |] | ter honey stores. Even with a heav- 
2-lb. package and queen, $3.00 | ier pollen reserve, whether natural 
3-lb. package and queen, 4.00 or a substitute, there would not be 








Queens, $1.00 | the early stimulant unless further 
| Alabama Apiaries '| | substitutes were fed in the spring. 

Uriah, Alabama | In conclusion I want to add a 
. word of warning — DO NOT set 
your feeders where stock can get 




















“0 Extra Savings Bonds Now 
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Oneecnencceceecener Oueeneeeceegeens?, { t] eci ally cows Cows are jrororor~- 
s o them, especiall; s. S é 
ae Se & Queens equally as crazy for soy flour as We 
2-Ib. package with queen, $3.25 = | bees and they will break through 
re ee = queen, = anything but a ten-strand barb wire 
-lb. package wit queen, “5. ‘ 
Order early. 20% down, balance 10 days fence to get to this flour. 
before shipping date. Safe delivery. : a ee ee . 
The Star Bee Farm : Protect Your Future. Buy Your 
> ‘ 


Hessmer, La. 
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York’s Package Bees and Queens for 1950 


QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 
The Strain Preferred by Leading Honey Producers 
Prices with Young Laying Queens 
b b 


Packages -lb. -lb. 4-lb. 
1 to 24 $3.25 each $4.00 each $4.75 each 
25 or more 3.00 each 3.75 each 4.50 each 


Young Laying Queens, $1.00 each; Tested, $2.00 each. 

Queenless packages, deduct $1.00 per package 

Order direct from this ad and save time. Book order 
now and have bees shipped when wanted. 


RRRRRRRRRRRRRRRRAS 
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6 York Bee Company Jesup, Georgia 

2 (The Universal Apiaries) 
ODDO 

Italian Package Bees and Queens 
1950 
2-lb. pkg. with queen 3-lb. pkg. with queen 
1 to 5 pkgs. $3.40 each $4.30 each 


Write for prices on larger quantities. No order too large and none too small. 


Girardeau Apiaries Tifton, Georgia 

















Italian Queens and Packages 
5000 packages. 10,000 queens. All queens guaranteed to be 
mated. Health certificate. Early March queens. Trucking your 
bees? Write us. Large or small orders appreciated. Write for 
price lists. 


Mitchell’s Apiaries Bunkie, La. 
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Better Bred Queens 3-Banded Italians 


) 

} What can we write in this ad that would appeal to you more than 

the fact that our bees are as good as can be bought; our service is 
as prompt and efficient as the best. Ask any of the journals or your 
neighbor beekeeper as to our responsibility and promptness. 22 
years’ experience and the third largest shipper in Alabama means 

much where you buy your bees this year. 

) 


Queens 2 Ib. with Queen 3 Ib. with Queen 
1 to 24 $1.10 $3.50 wer 
-<e 25 to 99 1.00 3.25 4.15 
(ADGA! 100 up 95 3.00 3.90 


Write for prices in large quantities 


Calvert Apiaries Calvert, Ala. 





_—— 











-7-----or— a 
THE BAKER APIARIES 
) We are offering you our Strain of Unexcelled Three Banded Italian Queens 
and Package Bees at the lowest price in many years. 
Queens 2-lbs. 3-lbs. 
1-24 $1.10 $3.75 $4.75 
25-99 1.00 3.50 4.50 
100-up -90 3.25 4.25 
As Many as You Want on the Date You Want Them 
) C. W. Baker Sumterville, Alabama 
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—on | Winged Livestock Producti 
Package Bees Headed by | “s ti : od f Bie wueson 
Mountain Gray Caucasians or it | _ (ontiness rem page 77) 
Leather ae Se. on i} | ty hive. The parent hive (retain- 
- 24-95 -up : : 
[2 Ib. with queen $3.60 $3.45 $3.25|| | Ing the queen) was moved off its 
|3 Ib. with queen 4.50 4.25 4.10 stand to a new stand just a couple 
| Queens init at Pa 95 | of feet to the side of the old stand. 
TWIN BEE CO-OP. | | The new hive was placed on the old 
| 3616 Caucasian Circle, Tampa 9, Fla. | stand. The purchased caged queen 
—- — . _ was placed between two combs, 
i ; ee cage and all, with the candy hole 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS facing upward so that no dead at- 
Package Bees and Queens tendant bee could plug the hole, 


2-Ib. pkg. with queen, $3.00; 3-Ib. pkg. | thus imprisoning the queen. The 
with queen, $4.00; 4-lb. pkg. with queen, empty space in each hive was filled 
$5.00. y 20% y id i 

$ Only 20% down to book order, bal- | out with combs and the bees fed 


ance 15 days before shipping date. Health . P 
certificate, and live delivery guaranteed. | heavily with sugar syrup so that 





























Lake Pearl Apiaries they could build up strong and be 
Isaac Roy, Prop. ready for the early honey flows 

Andersen Apiaries Join Our Thousands of Readers! | 
produce a good strain of Italian Send $1.00 for Six Months | 
bees and queens and are one of (Special Subscription Offer) 
the most northern shippers in ° | 
California. The Beekeepers Magazine 

Prices quoted on request Lansing 15-B, Mich. 
Anderson, Box E, California (Established 1938) 



































OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 





Canada’s 7 

National Monthly Magazine - THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE — 
for Beekeepers Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
Canadian Bee Journal data, reguations, and — — 

ag , 1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 

54 ad pir ogg BI Ont. Foreign postage, 25c a year extra 

ai 4 ot oe. AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 

: , is Hamilton, Illinois 
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THE RICH HONEY FARMS Jeanerette, La. 
Leather Italian or Caucasian Bees and Queens 
EXTRA HEAVY PACKAGES POSITIVELY NO DRONES 


Breeding stock from the highest producing non-swarming strains available 
Italians or Caucasians: 


Queens 2-lb. Pkgs. 3-lb. Pkgs. 4-lb. Pkgs. 
1-24 Si.55 $3.50 $4.50 $5.25 
25-up 1.05 3.00 4.00 4.75 


Produced by Rich Honey Farms 

Dadant’s Disease Resistant Queens: 

A fine gentle non-swarming strain BaO6.....::;3 $1.40 

of superior gathering ability. 25-up...... 1.30 
For packages with Disease Resistant queens, add 25c per package. 


For queenless packages, deduct price of queen. Queens shipped clip- 
ped, painted, or Air Mail at no extra cost. 
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HIGH QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS & BEES 
2-lb. Pkg 3-lb. Pkg. 4-lb. Pkg. 5-lb. Pkg. 
with Queen with Queen with Queen’ with Queen 


1-29 $3.25 $4.00 $4.75 $5.45 4 
30-99 3.10 3.85 4.60 5.30 4 
100-up 2.90 3.60 4.35 5.00 


Extra Queens, $1.00 each. I use only new, neat, light-weight shipping 
cages and guarantee live arrival, also health certificate. Open shipping dates 
available now. 10% books your order, balance due 10 days before shipping date. 

Carlus T. Harper New Brockton, Ala. 
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THE PRESS IS UNANIMOUS ABOUT 
ALLEN LATHAM’S BEE BOOK 


“Fascinating from a purely educational standpoint, Allen Latham’s 
‘Bee Book’ will prove an invaluable guide to those interested in 
beekeeping, either as a hobby or as a profession.”—Rayetta Ragan, 
Wichita (Kansas) Eagle. 


“....Serves both as a source of entertainment and knowledge... 
handsomely bound and attractively printed.’’—Davenport Steward, 
Atlanta (Georgia) Journal. 


“Written in a chatty style as down-to-earth as an old shoe, it is 
sure to add to the growing interest in this complicated insect.”’— 
C. Hasty Thompson, Portland (Maine) Press-Herald. 


“The book is divided into 27 chapters that cover every angle about 
bees and their habits; about one man’s rational thinking about 
them; and suggesting a thousand ways of handling bees, either as 
a hobby or for gain. It is spiced with many an anecdote about bees 
so that you never tire while reading it.’,-—Jesse Garrison, Dayton 
(Ohio) News. 





















— At your bee supply dealers or direct from the publisher — 


$2.95 POSTPAID HALE PUBLISHING CO. 
$3.95 in Canada Hapeville, Georgia 





Three Band Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 


and Pure Italian Three Way D.R. Queens 


Full Weight, Prompt Shipment, Young Bees 
State Health Certificate with each Shipment 
Live Arrival Guaranteed. Replacement or Refund 
made promptly upon receipt of bad order from 


your express agent. 


1950 Prices 
With Young Laying Queens 
2-lb. 3-lb. * 4-lb. 5-lb. 
Lots of 1 to 29 $3.25 $4.00 $4.75 $5.50 
30 or more, each 3.00 py iS 4.50 5.25 


Untested Queens 1.00 each 
Tested Queens 2.00 each 
For Introduced Queen, add $1.00 per package 
If queenless bees are wanted, deduct $1.00 from the package price 


Jackson Apiaries Funston, Ga., U.S. A. 
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A Message from Hanson, Hall | 
Our bees are of the strain of Italians originated by Geo. W. ' 
Moore of California. Our queens are personally reared by the | 
senior member of our firm, are line bred and purely mated. Our j 
prices are as low as bees and queens of equal quality can be sold 
and enable the producer to make a living. | 
Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. j 
1-24 $1.10 $3.75 $4.75 : 
25-99 1.00 3.50 4.50 | 
100 up -90 3.25 4.25 ] 
If you would buy our bees please preserve this ad as it is the 
only one we will have in this magazine this year. ' 
HANSON, HALL BEE CO. Livingston, Alabama } 
F NAY RRRRH7) 


Your DISEASE RESISTANT Queens 6) 


purchased this year will be reared from new, improved parents ( 
selected after very rigid tests last summer for resistance, brood 9 
pattern, and uniformity of behavior. You get the value of this 2 
yearly improvement when you order this strain of DR stock at 2 


no extra cost. Order early to obtain desired delivery date. 6) 
1950 PRICES ; 

Quantity Queens Packages with DR Queens 4 
2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 4 lbs 5 Ibs. ras 


1 to 9 $1.30 ea. $4.00 ea. $5.00 ea. $6.00 ea. $7.00 ea. 9) 
10 to 49 1.20 ea. 3.75 ea. 4.75 ea. 5.75 ea. 6.75 ea. 
50 to 99 1.10 ea. 3.50 ea. 4.50 ea. 5.50 ea. 6.50 ea. | 

A: 


Prices subject to change without notice 


lowa Beekeepers’ Assn. State House, Des Moines, la. 
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BESSONET’S ITALIANS 




















Packages and queens produced and shipped under the personal 
supervision of a BESSONET. QUALITY and satisfaction at low 
prices: 
Quantity Queens 2-lb. Pkgs. 3-lb. Pkgs. 
1-25 $1.00 $3.25 $4.25 
25-up -90 3.00 4.00 
| Bessonet Bee Company Donaldsonville, La. 
- ee 


‘ _ - a ae . } v _ - ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ rm 
Gaspard’s Quality Italian WOMMOMNOIAIGHHAGHHGHHG 
Queens and Package Bees 
We are now booking orders for spring 
of 1950. Live delivery guaranteed and 
health certificate accompanies each 
shipment. Shipping season starts Ap- 
ril 1st. 20% books your order, balance 
10 days before shipping date. A young 
laying queen in every package. 
Prices as follows: 
2-Ib. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-Ib. 
1-24 $3.25 $4.10 $4.95 $5.80 
25-50 3.15 4.00 4.85 5.70) 
50-up 3.00 3.85 4.70 5.55 


Queens, $.90 | 
For comb packages add $1.10 per comb 


Gaspard Bee Co. 


Hessmer, La. 


Package Bees 
Italian Queens 
For 1950 


Write for our prices 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


Geo. A. Hummer 
& Sons 


Prairie Point, Miss. 
Established 1892 9 
ROADIE OHILOHHEOHEOHICOF 
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TEOMA HOLM COLES HM EOE 
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my VRRRRR NN AN AY AY AYAYAYAYAYAY ONAN AN ANY ANY ANYONE ~~ 
| (6 
: M . 
| | ¢ Dependable TANQUARY Service 
| (2 
: 2 
i | 8 BEES - 1950 - QUEENS 
| A 
' § 
g We Offer You Proven Producers 
| 6 te 
6 Satisfied Customers Through the Years 
‘ Give You Our Best Testimonial and 
i @ Assure You the Greatest Value Here 
; ( 
J 6 Prices: 
on @ Quantity Queens 2-Ib. Pkgs. 3-lb. Pkgs. 4-lb. Pkgs. 5-lb. Pkgs: 
‘Y y ; . 4 — ee $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
{ 5 to 9 ; of 4.20 5.55 6.10 
6) © 100 to 199 95 3.00 3.90 4.80 5.70 
: 6 Queens TESTED $2.00 ea. 
g 6 Price of queenless packages deduct price of queen 
¢ 6 Queens Postpaid - - - Package Bees F. O. B. 
2 
ra (2 | 
: ¢ Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc. 
) ( | 
( * . . | ! 
6) 6 Springfield, Georgia | | 
, 6 Western Union, Springfield, Ga. — Telephone Springfield 126 
, E609 OOGOOGOOOOOOOGEOGOOGOOOGOOGOEOOLOGOLEOELELELEOLLEE 
») G°enoeoaees eee a 
v4 : Look for this Sign 
1M oH ECM Cor BEES and QUEENS 
" | Young bees, free of drones—ship- 
] ped when you want them. Young 
’ purely-mated 1950 queens. Three- | 
se s banded Italians only. 
4 2-lb. swarms young bees and 
eS 1 Nh 1950 queens ..................... $3.00 | 
if \ A ie 3-lb. swarms young bees and 
a A ja Ue 4.00 
- | SO _SE ME age Me Bes. 1950 Laying Queens by prepaid air 
” KELLEY — “The Bee Man” mail, $1.00 ea.; Lots of 10, 90c ea. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 
j =>) <-> am | 

















SUNKIST ITALIANS 
Guaranteed live delivery — Health certificate — Satisfaction 
Shipments start about March 15. -Packages with queens | 
Prices while they last: 
2-lb., $3,00 3-lb., $3.75 4-lb., $4.50 Queens, 90c 
10% books your order — balance 10 days before shipment | 
Sunkist Bee Company Convent, La. 














, ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS FOR 195 

2 Ib. pkg. with young layimg QUee®M ............cceeeeeee $3.00 

3 lb. pkg. with young laying QueeM ...............::::s00 4.00 

Extra Queens (any number) $1.00 each 

We guarantee live delivery, a health certificate with each 

shipment, and service you can depend on. 
Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 

The Wilbanks Apiaries Claxton, Georgia 
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